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EDITORIAL 


THE divorce of religion from the activities of normal hu- 
man life provides an urgent warning of deep-seated decay 
in the national life of any Christian country, The pharisai- 
cal stage immediately preceding this, when religion is re- 


tained as a convention and morality is largely superficial, 
is perhaps the last remaining tenuous link with sanity. It is 
through this stage that the English nation, amongst others, 
is passing and already the deadly blight has appeared in 
every department. Abortive efforts are being made to stay 
the evil, but it is futile to engage in pretentious attempts 
of external and local cure when the internal canker that is 
poisoning the life-blood from the root is unnoticed or de- 
spised. Men seek for international peace, for national pros- 
perity, for social agreement, for personal happiness and 
well-being, but they overlook almost entirely the one norm 
and guarantee of success offered them by God in the In- 
carnation. The simple fact is that there cannot be peace 
without charity, prosperity without generosity, agreement 
without unselfishness, or happiness and wellbeing without 
sacrifice, and none of these without an understanding of 
the purpose of life. Let men once begin to accept in reality 
the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount, the precepts of 
Charity, the example of the God-man, and in general seek 
first the Kingdom of God, then all these other desirable 
things will be given them. This is not to offer a fantastic 
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and impractical panacea; it is a plain statement of elemen. 
tary truth which any Christian ought to be able to accept. 

God’s divine interest in the affairs of men is manifested 
with striking clearness in the mode as well as the fact of 
the Incarnation. The Wise Men of old found Wisdom, 
when, entering the stable, they found the Child with Mary 
His Mother. They found God, made man for man’s sake 
through the instrumentality of a human mother; it was, 
and is, the divine declaration that the human may not be 
separated from the divine, that even the purely human 
has an essential part to play in the purposeful life of man 
who is made for God, that there is no side of human life 
that must not be used in the service of God, that there 
can be no divorce between the natural and the superna. 
tural in human affairs wherein man must work out his own 
salvation and find his own happiness by following close in 
the footsteps of the God-man. Let those who seek the 
amelioration of present evils reflect deeply upon the preg. 
nant significance of the Child with His Mother. It will pro- 
vide a new view of life, a new orientation of effort, anda 
sure guarantee of success. 

The occasion of these reflections will be especially clear 
to Catholics, who regard October as the Month of the Ro- 
sary. The institution of the Feast of the Holy Rosary is, 
itself, not without significance, for it signalized a great 
triumph of a Christian army over the invading infidels 
brought about by the power of this great prayer, even as 
Dominic and his preaching friars triumphed over as dan- 
gerous a foe when they destroyed the Albigensian heresy 
through the same powerful means. It has this superlative 
value that it turns the minds of men to the practical con- 
sideration of the Incarnation, keeps before their eyes the 
divine prototype of all men, helps to fashion intellect and 
will toa divine model, gives a new and real purpose to the 
whole range of human activities, and shows the urgent 
need of an inseparable union between God and man as the 
essential element of success in any human endeavour. In 
short, the Rosary gives to a disease-stricken world the one 
true panacea of its many ills, the only assurance of happi- 
ness and peace, and the vital element of purpose that is 
lacking, for it gives anew to men the Divine Child with His 
Mother, Eprror. 
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SPAIN, TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


THE change which Spain has undergone since the fall of 
the Monarchy three years ago can hardly be appreciated 
except by those who were well acquainted with the work 
of the Dictatorship previous to the establishment of the 
Republic. Out of the debris of the centuries-old Monarchy 
a new Spain is born with new ideals and a new spirit. 
The old traditional institutions which routine had ren- 
dered feebler with the passage of time, have in the end 
been overthrown and are now being superseded by new 
organizations with fresh energy and a new vitality. The 
destructive work of the Republic has been severe; but it 
had become necessary. The Agrarian Reform framed by 
the Socialists and passed by the first Cortes in 1932 was a 
marvellous piece of communistic propaganda. Its aim was 
to deprive the nobility and the big landowners of their 
immense property, much of which was cultivated indiffer- 
ently or not at all, and to distribute it amongst the 
workers, and, in some cases, to consider it as a common 
property of the workers. This plan was put into practice 
for a time until the new Cortes after November 19th, 
1933, revoked it, with the result that the country is in 
such a state that reform cannot be delayed any longer. 


The religious question has similarly been discussed 
warmly by all the political parties, and one is glad to be 
able to say that the Spanish Catholics have endured an un- 
pleasant though fruitful ordeal. As a result new methods 
are being put into practice to cope with the old abuses 
and to replace the old lifeless routine. The ‘ official 
catholicity of Spaniards during the Monarchy has now dis- 
appeared, and instead Catholic life is more internal, more 
private, but much more intense and more effective in 
reality. That outward brilliancy of the old traditional 
celebrations has in many places decayed (though in a few 
instances it is even more brilliant); but in all cases it is 
now more sincere and more personal. There used to be 
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too much display about religion in Spain and often, per- 
haps, the people were in danger of dwelling upon the 
accidental aspect of the Faith, leaving the essentials aside 
or taking them too much for granted. In that regard we 
are pleased to bear witness that a great change has been 
wrought; and now the mass of people take their religion 
as something more personal. Hence the religious revival 
which is being spread all over the country by the activi- 
ties of Catholic Action under the presidency of the Hier. 
archy; and the co-operation of the clergy, both secular and 
regular, and of the laity, is distinctly encouraging and 
promises a future of glory and splendour for the Catholic 
Faith in Spain. This revival marks a new era in the his- 
tory of the Church in this country and can be considered 
important enough to be compared with the religious re- 
naissance of the sixteenth century in Spain. What Spain 
needed was an intelligent organizer who could co-ordinate 
all the disjointed elements into a united front against the 
destructive forces of irreligion and anarchy. That organ- 
izer has been found and Spain is at work again. A New 
World is to be conquered; or rather the Old World is to 
be spiritually conquered anew, for, as Mr. G. K. Chester- 
ton remarks, Spain is the last stronghold of the Faith in 
Europe, and no other country is in a better position to 
perform in the Old World the deeds which Spain per- 
formed in the New World in the sixteenth century. 

The problem of Education is still engaging the atten- 
tion of the Cortes. The suspension of a clause in the Con- 
stitution by which religion cannot be taught nor Reli- 
gious Orders allowed to teach has prevented a good deal 
of the evil which would certainly have followed other- 
wise. Most of the secondary schools of the Religious 
Orders have been functioning normally, except that the 
teachers, although Religious, acted publicly as employees 
of a Catholic society which was the nominal owner of the 
school. The ineptitude of the Government to replace so 
many primary schools which had been suppressed, has en- 
couraged the foundation of Catholic educational centres 
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all over the country: and it is highly significant that in 
the diocese of Madrid alone one Society has opened in less 
than one year over a hundred and twenty Catholic schools. 
An able writer discusses, in Contemporanea,' whether the 
building of new professedly Catholic schools is really 
the thing that Catholics need in Spain. And he is of 
opinion that in a country Catholic almost in its entirety, 
it is not Catholic schools so much as Catholic professors 
taking part in the official State schools, that is wanted. 
Politically Spain is as yet in a period of transition. In 
fundamental questions there are only two main parties, 
viz., Right and Left, the former includes the C.E.D.A., 
Monarchists, Agrarians, Traditionalists, and Basques; the 
latter includes Radicals, Socialists, and Communists. The 
parties of the Right have a majority in Parliament, and 
it is upon their vote that the permanence of any Govern- 
ment in power depends. But neither of the parties is con- 
tent with the work of the Cortes, and to tell the simple 
truth, the country at large expected from the Cortes much 
more and better legislation than it has been given. True it 
is that the Constitution cannot be reformed until 1936, 
and in the meantime the most that could be done was to 
suspend the effect of its more iniquitous clauses, and, 
speaking generally, this has been done. Thus the Second- 
ary Schools have continued; the salary of the clergy has 
been restored in part; the Agrarian Reform has been sus- 
pended, the law of Municipal Limits has been made null; 
the Amnesty Bill has been published and applied, and a 
few other minor questions have been satisfactorily solved. 
But yet this does not seem to be all that could have been 
done. Some politicians criticise the attitude of Gil Robles 
towards the Republican régime, and are displeased by his 
refusal to assume power. But they fail to realise that the 
young leader will never assume power until he is permit- 
ted to choose a Government of his own, and then the 





*Dr. Luis Urbano in Contemporanea, July 1933, April and 
June 1934. 
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Cortes will either submit or else will be dissolved. Every. 
one is convinced of the futility of parliamentary govern. 
ment in Spain, and the general tendency is towards the 
New State, the Corporate State. If the Socialists triumph 
in the next elections (or in the next revolt) they have pro. 
mised to establish the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. If 
the Fascists ever obtain a majority they will establish a 
Fascist Dictatorship, which promises to defend the Catho- 
lic Church first, and then the nation. If Gil Robles suc. 
ceeds in obtaining an absolute majority in the near future 
he will establish the Corporate State, but not a Dictator- 
ship, and will do away with the parliamentarianism of to- 
day. He is the one most marked as a new politician and 
as the leader of the New Spain, and there is reason to hope 
that he will succeed in his noble aspirations. For that 
reason it is not without importance to know what his 
standpoint is. ‘Our programme,’ he says, ‘ is the realiza- 
tion of as much good work as possible in every direction. 
We must go on gaining ground steadily (moving always 
upwards towards that ideal which is the purpose of our 
aspirations . . . . We move towards a new conception of 
the State, and it is the obligation of those who are respon- 
sible for the leading of the masses to pay the greatest at- 
tention to the new ways of the world, without allowing 
themselves to be carried away by exotic novelties, but 
without being insensible to the fruitful innovations of the 
times .. . . In order to achieve the New State no plots or 
revolts are necessary: we require power given freely with- 
out restriction by the people; we must do away with old- 
fashioned formalism. Democracy for us is not an end but 
a means to obtain the establishment of a New State, and 
when our hour comes, Parliament will either submit or 
disappear. We do not need to look for the unitive ele- 
ment of the new Spanish State in that of other countries 
who endeavour to find it in the glories of the Roman Em- 
pire, in fetichism of the State, or in idolatry of the race. 
We should be mad to have recourse to such idols or to 
seek for the principle of unity in the idea of an all-absor- 
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bent State. We must seek for it in the Christian spiritual 
ideal of our fatherland, and to it we are drawn both by 
our duty as Catholics and by our duty as Spaniards. I wait 
for the future as the biblical sentinel anxiously awaited 
the dawn, because our generation has a great mission to 
fulfil. It has the task of creating a new spirit, of founding 
a New State, a new nation, of cleansing Spain of Free- 
masons and Jews. We shall make of Spain a great nation, 
we shall impose a programme of social justice, endeavour- 
ing to correct the abuses of the upper classes as well as the 
violences of the lower.” 

Whatever New State the Right may come to form, the 
first principle of their programme is the defence of the 
Catholic Church because she is the animating principle of 
the history of Spain and of Spanish tradition. So that, 
apart from other reasons, on merely patriotic principles 
the security of the Church will be their main tenet. For 
whatever people abroad may think of Spanish Catholicism, 
one thing is certain, that the Spaniard to be a good patriot 
must be a good Catholic; those who are not good Catho- 
lics are not good patriots, because the Catholic Church is 
the soul of the history of Spain. For the Spaniard Christ 
Our Lord is not of the past only, not simply a dead Christ; 
He is of the present, a risen Christ, a living Christ, and 
those who live with Him partake of His life, for He is 
Life. New Spain hopes to live this life, which is before 
all supernatural, thus making the Church once more the 
backbone of the history of this country, and the safeguard 
for its vitality and its activities in every branch of human 
affairs. 

H. Munoz, O.P. 

Avila, 1934. 
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POETRY AND INTELLIGIBILITY 


LUMINOUS shadow and dusky light.—We, who are not 
poets, but who dare to maintain that poetry is an essential 
element of our intellectual life, are just now the some. 
what helpless witnesses of a discussion in which we are not 
invited to take a part; a discussion of experts; and yet a 
discussion in which we are deeply interested even if we be 
kept outside it. 

There are two parties to that discussion; one for whom 
poetry has, essentially, no relation to thought, but springs 
from an emotion of the soul of the poet which he transmits 
to his hearers in words, indeed, but not in any kind of 
definite thought; the other, and older school, for whom 
thought is not, indeed, the whole of poetry, but is certainly 
one of its elements, and is of its very essence. 

To take, first, the former school, as presented by one or 
two of its leading advocates. 

Mr. A. E. Housman says: The human faculty which 
dominated the eighteenth century and informed its litera- 
ture was the intelligence, and that involved, as Arnold says, 
‘some repressing and silencing of poetry.’ And again: 
When I examine my mind and try to discern clearly in the 
matter, I cannot satisfy myself that there are any such 
things as poetical ideas." 

Again, although it is almost impossible to find pure un- 
mingled poetry, poetry independent of meaning, yet mean- 
ing ts of the intellect, poetry is not. 

It is a corollary, an inevitable one, of this elimination of 
the intellect qua intellect from the domain of poetry that 
we have to appeal, for the apprehension of poetry, to a 
special, a peculiar, a far from common faculty of sensi- 
bility, not only in the poet, but in all or any who pretend 
to read poetry and feel it as poetry, and not as versified or 
rhythmical prose; in all who are capable of receiving into 





1 The Name and Nature of Poetry. 
2 Idem. 
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their own spiritual lungs the affiatus from the soul of the 

t. So that it would seem, if we work the matter out to 
its logical conclusion, that the reader, in the measure of 
his apprehension, would need to be equal, in poetical sensi- 
bility, to the poet himself; the originating faculty may not 
be there, but in so far as the words of the poet convey to 
him the emotion of the poet he must be possessed of a cor- 
responding sensibility. 

Very pertinent, in such case, is the question of Mr. A. E. 
Housman, with its answer: Do I possess the organ by which 
poetry is perceived? The majority of civilized mankind 
notoriously and indisputably do not.* 

The late Abbé Bremond who, in his own very special 
way, advocated the same idea, answers with a simple ‘Al- 
lons donc’; the suggestion that the plain man can grasp 
the fruit of poetic genius. 

It would seem, then, that the human soul differs from 
the human body in this important respect that, whereas 
every complete human body possesses the same organs, 
though varying in perfection and intensity in different 
people, the human soul of the poet, and of those who are 
poetical enough to receive his message, possesses an organ 
not granted to the soul of the ordinary man. And this, not 
from mental inadequacy, but because the mind, or intel- 
lect, is not the instrument of poetry. For in proportion to 
its purity of character will poetry be less burdened with 
meaning, in the intellectual sense. It cannot be entirely 
freed from the incubus, because both poet and reader are— 
if we may use such a word as applicable in the restricted 
discussion before us—afflicted with reason and intelligence, 
which interpose themselves, not as co-operating agents, but 
as a deviating medium between true poetry and the soul 
of poet or recipient. 

To turn again to Mr. Housman: I am convinced that 
most readers, when they think that they are admiring 
poetry, are deceived by inability to analyse their sensations 
and that they are really admiring, not the poetry of the 





* Idem, 
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passage before them, but something else in it which they 
like better than poetry.‘ 

Now this is obviously true in some cases, but the point 
in which I am interested is the supposition that this interest 
in what is called ‘ something else ’ is, of itself, incompatible 
with receptivity as regards poetry in its true character. 

Now in the writings of Abbé Bremond, who treated of 
this subject at some length in his Poésie Pure and Priére 
et Poésie,® we have the same philosophy but with a differ. 
ence. For him the idea is not an element of poetry, but it 
has a place as medium. His treatment of the subject is 
based on the distinction he borrows from M. Paul Claudel 
between the animus and the anima, which he qualifies, re- 
spectively, as reason and poetry—the mind and the soul. 
When Anima would speak, she is forced to borrow the 
lexicon of Animus, but without stripping (words) of their 
true property which is to represent ideas. She possesses the 
secret of harnessing them to her own ends . . . of breathing 
into them her own life.* 

Without the use of language the poet would be eternally 
silent, and he is not capable of silence; just in proportion 
to the intensity of the poetic afflatus is he driven to com- 
municate to others his intellectually incommunicable ex- 
perience. In his effort to breathe forth the ineffable he 
takes words, and he takes ideas, because he cannot take 
anything else, he possesses no other medium. But in virtue 
of this medium he produces in us—(that is to say, in that 
chosen few of us capable of response, for, like Mr. Hous- 
man, Abbé Bremond did not think the generality of man- 
kind capable of such response)—a commotion, a transfor- 
mation—a profound spiritual emotion which is the result 
of a kind of contagion, a passing of the experience of the 
poet to the soul of his reader.’ 





“Idem. 

5 Grasset, Paris. 

* Op. cit. 

’ For all this analysis see Priére et Poésie, Chap. vii. ‘ Le 
Romantisme et le restauration de la Poésie.’ Grasset, Paris. 
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Now it would seem that since poetry does not exist to 
convey meaning, and since the poet has no interest in ideas 
for their own sake, and still less in facts, but simply stam- 
mers and struggles with them, in his endeavour after ex- 
pression, meaning and ideas will be faint and obscure in 
proportion to the force of poetical inspiration. Words, in- 
deed, have a sacredness of character that cannot be ascribed 
to ideas. For it is in words that the current—to use the 
favourite expression of Abbé Bremond—passes from the 
soul of the poet to the soul of his reader. The words, in this 
respect, are sacro-sanct; change a single one and the charm 
may vanish. Thus Abbé Bremond cites the line of Keats: 


A thing of beauty ts a joy for ever, 
and tells us how Keats had first written: 
A thing of beauty is a constant joy— 


The difference, he remarks, is almost nil intellectually, but 
is absolute in relation to the conveyance of the poetical 
current.® 

And yet one cannot help remarking that, if Keats 
changed the line from its first form, he must have done it 
after the first inspiration had passed. 

And Mr. Housman gives us analogical comparisons. 

From this Mr. Housman draws the conclusion that poe- 
try seems more physical than intellectual; while Abbé Bre- 
mond who would certainly have repudiated a ‘ physical’ 
conception of poetry, since he even objects to the term ‘sen- 
sibility, employs rather the comparison of a magical in- 
cantation. And this is surely a very apt comparison. For 
the incantation of the sorcerer, if repeated in faith, rocks 
the intellect to rest, and establishes a communication be- 
tween the mind of the magician and the mind of his client 
in which reason slumbers and the will is subject and still. 

If Keats had left us with A thing of beauty is a constant 
joy, the charm would not have worked. And if the witch 
told us to repeat over nine times Akka Sonta Mozen Talki 





* See Chap. iv of same work. 
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and we said, instead, Mozen Sonia Jalki Akka we could 
not prove her a cheat if the charm failed to work. And 
thus we understand a kind of instinctive preference, which 
can often be noted in contemporary criticism, for the poe- 
try that evades comprehension; to explain is to desecrate; 
to draw a meaning or a lesson is to dress a spirit in the 
clothes of the body. This lack of comprehensibility is not 
the same thing as obscurity. Poets like Robert Browning 
were, in their day, deemed obscure, but not incomprehen- 
sible. We all tried to penetrate the obscurity to disentangle 
the hidden truth. With some modern poetry such an 
attempt would be proof of ignorance and misunderstand- 
ing. The obscurity itself has a sacred character, like the 
groves that surrounded an oracle. The poet has spoken, 
and, if he be a poet, and if we have the corresponding or- 
gan, our soul will respond to his soul, and the mind will be 
still. 


Now there is one remark in Mr. Housman’s lectures 
which seems to me at once in harmony and in disaccord 
with his view as a whole, and that is where he speaks of 
poetry as something in man which is obscure and latent, 
something older than the present organization of his na- 
ture, like the patches of fen which still linger here and 
there in the drained lands of Cambridgeshire.’ This is in 
accord with his conception of the mystery and magic of 
poetry, but not with his restriction of poetical perception 
to a chosen number. If there be anything common to all 
the old fen country of England it must surely be the cov- 
ered up remains of fen; and if there be anything common 
to human nature it must be those latent forces from which 
all human development has sprung. 


And this introduces another point of view, based on the 
same notion that poetry is the expression of something 
ancient; though, in the mind of the writer we have now to 
consider, not ancient in the sense of an underlying pre- 
sent, coeval with the past of humanity. 





* Idem. 
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Mr. Clifford Bax, in his study of Leonardo da Vinci, 
points out the direct, simple and practical aim of portrait 
painting in pre-photographic ages. In those days, painters 
did not have to justify their occupation . . . did not need 
to announce that their work should appeal only to a par- 
ticular ‘sense’... which has no connection with the rest 
of a man’s life. 

This does not mean that there is no emanation from the 
soul of the painter or the poet into his work—the more in- 
tensity he feels while he ts at work the more lastingly will 
he transmit a ghost of his personality to the materials which 
he uses. This may be a somewhat mechanical view of in- 
spiration, still it allows of the fact of inspiration. 

But all art, simply qua art belongs to an earlier phase of 
human society, to a level of the mind which is now becom- 
ing archaic, And he goes on to indicate the allusiveness 
and learning of much modern poetry: The practitioners 
and praisers of this school, he writes, are in reality as in- 
capable of writing or appreciating poetry as of performing 
a savage war-dance. [hey are too old in mind.” 

And so he concludes that Leonardo was prophetic of a 
coming time, in his increasing tendency to an interest in 
science rather than art. Whether he proves this point or not 
is for those more competent than myself to decide; but he 
quotes some words from Leonardo which hardly bear out 
his contention : 

Remember, wrote da Vinci, that between the light and 
the dark there is something which partakes of both; lumi- 
nous shadow or dusky light. And again: Remember, O 
Painter, that your strength is in solitude. 

And Mr. Bax comments: Little wonder, then, tf his 
paintings are nearly always inspired by an imperative need 
to escape from reality and the rough grain of life. 

I feel as though in these words, Mr. Bax had rather be- 
trayed an unquenchable sense of the abiding value of art 
and poetry which does not wholly consort with his state- 
ment that they are vestigial! 





1° Idem, 
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For Abbé Bremond poetry is the expression of anima, 
that is to say of the true deep self of the personality. It 
was Claudel who established the distinction of the Animus 
and the Anima—a distinction which Bremond interprets 
as that of the J and the Me—the former which lives and 
thinks on the surface, the latter the deep underlying per- 
sonality, in touch with reality, in touch with God. For, of 
course, Bremond’s main interest in the whole discussion 
was the kinship he claimed to find between poetry and 
prayer. 

He holds that mysticism—or rather, mystic prayer, is 
the key to the understanding of pure poetry. It is in the 
science of the mystic that he finds the explanation of the 
mystery of the poet, but he goes on to establish a compari- 
son of inferiority of the poet to the mystic, in so far as his 
very genius forces him to turn his sense of the infinite into 
human speech, whereas for the mystic it terminates in a 
union with the divine which proceeds to dominate the 
intellectual and volitional faculties, bringing the whole 
being into subjection to that supreme act of union. The 
poet must speak, it is his ineluctable destiny; but the 
mystic’s term is union and silence.” 

And now I want to transfer our study from these recent, 
or living, writers, to a great thinker of the past, to Lamen- 
nais and his immortal study of poetry and art. And if | 
do so it is because I think that in his philosophy we have, 
perhaps, a conception of the subject deep enough to under- 
lie the conflicting theories of our day. 

Lamennais was, from first to last, one of the conscious 
dwellers in immensity. I say conscious, because, though 
there is no other residence for any of us, the most of man- 
kind are little awake to the vastness of the quarters in 
which they live. And because he believed that it is in the 
infinite that the soul of man truly lives and breathes, as 
the fish lives in the ocean and the bird in the air, so he 
persistently upheld, through all the lesser variations of 





™ For all this see two last chapters of Priére et Poésie, 
Grasset. 
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his religious belief, that it is the infinite which explains 
the finite, and the understanding of God that is the key to 
the understanding of man. The past, by itself, evades ex- 
planation; the finite is hopelessly incomprehensible with- 
out the infinite; the many without the one; the contingent 
without the absolute.” 

Not that the Infinite itself can be understood or proved, 
but it is there, inevitably there, irresistibly perceptible. 
And not only is our perception of the Infinite and Abso- 
lute the beginning and foundation of all knowledge, but 
it is the Infinite which is alone truly knowable, and the 
Infinite is God, whatever name may be given Him. 

But the Infinite is also man, because the substance of 
every creature is radically the substance of God Himself, 
though it comes from God, not by way of emanation, but 
by creation. 

The mystery of creation is for Lamennais, that partici- 
pation by the creature of the Infinite Being of the Crea- 
tor, in virtue of which the creature is both infinite and 
finite. 

And yet man is not just a part of God. In virtue of his 
very limitations he possesses his own separate individuality. 
Hence the great contradiction of life—the incessant war- 
fare of finite and infinite. 

And thus arise all the problems of terrestrial and still 
more of human life. For until intelligence enters, with its 
principle of self-determination, the universe obeys, inevit- 
ably, the laws of Being within the laws of limitation. But 
with intelligence comes liberty, and a power of choice be- 
tween the finite and the absolute. There are two warring 
tendencies, one towards God, the other towards self; one 
towards unity, the other towards separation; and for the 
complete life of the creature neither of the two must pre- 
vail. The tragedy of man’s life is in this play of finite on 
infinite; creation is a kind of déchéance, it is the realiza- 
tion, in space and time, of the infinite type and ideal. All 





"For all this see Esquisse d’une Philosophie, F. Lamennais. 
Pagneux, 1846. 
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creation ‘ groans for deliverance ’; and in moments of spiri. 
tual blindness and exhaustion we are, indeed, ‘ of all be. 
ings the most miserable.’ 

And now we come to his corresponding conception of the 
part that Art—and Poetry above all other Arts—is to play 
in the great contest. Art, like life, implies the two insepar- 
able elements, the spiritual or infinite, the material or 
finite. And hence Art is subjected to one condition that can 
never be neglected, to one law that can never be disobeyed. 
That condition is that the finite should be expressive of the 
Infinite; that law is that the Infinite should prevail over the 
Finite. Hence the question of morality or immorality in Art 
is absorbed in one that is more vital and comprehensive. 
Art is what art should be so long as it aspires continually 
to the Infinite, seeking union therewith, seeking even 
identity, but seeking it vainly, because its very search is 
dependent on its limiting conditions, and because wholly 
to attain would be to perish and be lost. 

And in this quest all forms of life may have their use, 
the vile as well as the noble, the hideous as well as the 
beautiful, for: 


Ugliness .. . through which Eternal Beauty reveals itself 
in its relation to the True and the Good, may occupy a 
higher place in Art, may please, touch and move the soul 
more profoundly than simple beauty.” 

For Lamennais, poetry is the substance of all art, where- 
in he differs from Schopenhauer, who attributed to music 
the highest and most direct expression of the great World 
Will. And poetry is the speech of the soul in its search for 
the infinite—the infinite without corresponding to the in- 
finite within. Referring to the great poem of Job, he speaks 
of the despair of infinite desire, which is at length trans- 
formed into .. . a faith which also is infinite.“ 

In this conception of poetry we have a recognition of 
mystery without a repudiation of meaning. The mind is 





8 Op. cit, Pt. Il, Bk. VIII, Ch. I. 
4 Idem, Bk. IX, Ch. II. 
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conscious of its own inadequacy, of its inability to utter the 
message in its fulness; and yet, it believes that the message 
is utterable, and its struggle is as much with language as 
with idea, Of course the idea, as formulated, is inadequate, 
but so are the words; the idea is the stammering attempt 
of the mind, the words are the stammering attempt of the 
senses. Why should thought be denied a place that is 
granted to voice and sound? The supreme moment in poe- 
try is one of rapture, but the soul can be rapt by thought 
as well as sound. 


We know, well enough, that rapture can be wrought by 
the senses without any work of poetry or art—and such 
rapture may be, in its own way, revelatory of the spiritual 
and infinite. And in this way sensual rapture is closest akin 
to poetry in its purely emotional aspect. 

But that which can be wrought by the body can surely 
also be wrought by the mind—‘ whether in the body or out 
of the body, I know not.’ There is an element of infinitude 
in both poet and listener; poetry needs no separate organ 
in the one or the other, or poetry would not be human. 

‘Deep calleth on deep,’ and it is from the depth of the 
soul of the poet that his thought and word find their way 
to the depth of the soul of his listener. To some in a greater 
or more continuous measure is the divine gift vouchsafed, 
but I wonder if there is not a moment, or if there are not 
moments, in the life of every human creature in which the 
voice of poetry is heard. For one thing seems to me to 
emerge clearly from this discussion, and that is, that the 
reader, or listener, in proportion to his responsiveness to 
the words of the poet, becomes, for the time being, himself, 
in some measure, a poet, though a dumb one. 

And thus it seems to me that poetry is, in the first place, 
a quest—a search for the hidden life—a search for the 
buried reality, the divine reality according to Lamennais, 
which is the true self of each being. And it is a search in 
which both body and soul co-operate; the body through its 
senses, for if hearing is concerned, so is touch, the funda- 
mental sense, in which the stirring of physical life is ex- 
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perienced; the soul, with every one of its faculties, memory, 
intellect, sentiment, though all of them subordinate to one 
great spiritual impulse, and all of them inadequate to its 
fulfilment. 

It is a search in which, as St. John of the Cross would 
have it, the wanderer is driven forth into the dark night, 
urged by an instinct which is compounded of love and 
anguish, He is seeking for that which he knows, and, stil] 
more, knows not; which he hopes to find and knows he 
cannot find. 

And besides being a search, it is also an escape, like every 
spiritual quest. It is an escape from the dreary round of 
material existence; from the feebleness of the understand. 
ing and the impotence of the will; from the disappoint. 
ments of love and friendship, and the humiliation of being 
nothing better than one is; escape from ‘the servitude of 
corruption into the liberty of the children of God.’ 


M. D. Petre. 


A NOTE ON POETRY AND INTELLIGIBILITY 


The search for a formula which would give poetry a ‘ recogni- 
tion of mystery without repudiation of meaning ’ has for some 
time interested a student of St. Thomas who has had the good 
fortune to read Miss Petre’s important essay in manuscript. 
Having been led by other masters to similar conclusions, he 
would, at the risk of bathos, if not of impertinence, add a post- 
script of his own. 

The late Abbé Bremond’s thesis that all art, including poetry, 
aspires to the condition of prayer is one of the most illuminating 
contributions to the subject that has been made. Yet it has 
seemed to the present writer that the Abbé’s presentation of his 
thesis needed just some such correction as Miss Petre brings to 
it: a correction which would allow for a glimmering, at least, 
of light which brings poetry (and, indeed, prayer) within the 
range of intellect and dispenses with the special and esoteri¢ 
faculty which has been invented for it. Poetic experience, not 
less than philosophical thought, protests that the age-long con- 
flict of Anima and Animus is an intolerable one; that there 
should be no such conflict, still less the victory of one or of the 
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other. It may be readily admitted that the search for the reali- 
zation of the abstract ideal of a poésie pure (like the cognate 
cult of pure form in the visual arts) has stimulated valuable dis- 
coveries and fruitful experiments. Yet these experiments have 
confirmed in their own way the conviction forced upon us by 
experience of the masterpieces of the past that not shadow and 
mystery alone, but some ingredient of light and meaning is of 
the very essence of poetry. 

Rightly, I believe, has Miss Petre sought for the answer to 
the riddle of poetry in the struggle of the finite to express the 
Infinite; a struggle which, even in its moments of highest 
achievement, must yet fall infinitely short of complete success, 
Here indeed is an adequate explanation of the ‘ luminous shadow 
and dusky light.’ But the struggle itself calls for explanation. 
I believe that in St. Thomas is found a more satisfying, a more 
scientific and a less equivocal statement of the explanation 
which Lamennais sought. 

That grave temptation, so apt to beset the ‘ conscious dwel- 
ler in immensity,’ to merge—however delicately and with what- 
ever qualifications—the Infinite and the finite was one to which 
St. Thomas could never succumb. Their utter otherness is 
absolute and admits of not the slightest qualification. Yet St. 
Thomas saw that the finite, precisely because finite, has a neces- 
sary aspiration or yearning for the Infinite—an ‘ innate desire ’ 
which is the raison d’étre of every change, progress and en- 
deavour in created things. In man this desire is conscious. Man 
is not infinite; but in every man, because finite, is implanted 
that yearning to attain to the Infinite. (Though conscious it 
may never be reflected upon; seldom indeed is it understood ; 
often misunderstood and degraded : it is a vain groping for the 
Unknown, unless the Infinite bring knowledge through Self- 
revelation and power through grace.) Herein lies the motive of 
every human act and endeavour. But above all, it would seem, 
of those highest of purely human achievements whereby man 
struggles deliberately to express in matter the visions and yearn- 
ings of his spirit—be the matter stone, wood, canvas, sounds 
or above all, words. 

The contention needs and, I think, deserves further develop- 
ment and elucidation than is here possible. This Note would 
only suggest that an older philosophy would fully support Miss 
Petre’s view while avoiding the objections to which some de- 
tails of the philosophy of Lamennais lend themselves. 

V.W. 
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DANTE belongs to two epochs—to what, chronology 
apart, we call the Middle Ages, and to the tendency known 
as Humanism. The De Monarchia belongs to the Middle 
Ages that are passing away, the Divine Comedy to the 
Middle Ages that live on, to dawning Humanism, and to 
the legacy of the Middle Ages to Humanism. 


It is one of the commonest distortions in our historical 
outlook, and one of the hardest to correct, to consider Hu- 
manism as a negation of the Middle Ages. Such an attitude 
supppses the two epochs in utter antithesis, the second a 
revolt against the first, a total opposition of values, imply- 
ing sheer discontinuity between the Middle Ages and Hu- 
manism. There are certain historians who go so far as to 
cut the whole of the Middle Ages out of the process of 
thought, joining up Humanism to Greco-Roman thought, 
art and culture, and taking primitive Christianity into ac- 
count only in so far as showing the influence of Alexan- 
drian philosophy. On the other hand, not a few Catholic 
apologists not only extol the Middle Ages beyond the war- 
rant of realities, but minimise the negative aspects of that 
civilization, which they see as entirely and solely Christian. 
They too admit a discontinuity between the two epochs, 
with this difference, that they do not believe the thread has 
ever been joined up, in spite of the tentative of the Coun- 
ter Reformation, or that, less effectual, of Catholic Roman- 
ticism. 

Apart from their various controversial aspects, hinc et 
inde, this conception rules out any sociologico-historical in- 
terpretation of human process. History is a process with- 
out discontinuity; the past resolves itself into the present, 
bearing with it the good and evil realized by events. The 
trend is always towards the rational, either real or seeming; 
the process is not always progress in an absolute sense, but 
admits of stasis and retrogression, never wholly complete 
because of a constant measure of rationality and of unify- 
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ing tendency. The new elements brought into history by 
men of genius, sages and saints, those who by greatness 
and mind are or appear expréssions of mighty personali- 
ties, and through whom we see most clearly the divine im- 
print in history; or else by anonymous masses, impelled 
by exceptional happenings, are always living elements in 
a social whole. Even in periods of moral darkness we never 
fail to find a sense of an origin not in ourselves, of a goal 
outside ourselves; we are never devoid of a working in- 
tuition of our contingency and of the primal and finalistic 
need of the Absolute. This, the basic idea of our ‘ Histori- 
cism,’ is not belied by facts, not even by the affirmation of 
Humanism, or of any other revolutionary tendency such as 
we see in epochs of maturation, as in that of Socratic Hel- 
lenism or the French Revolution. 


From opposing camps, philosophers, historians and apo- 
logists assert that Humanism brought a reversal of values: 
that mediaeval thought was theocentric, individually and 
socially, and that humanist thought, individually and so- 
cially, was anthropocentric. Hence the word Humanism, 
taken to mean that the idea of man was basic and culminat- 
ing. But even at the height of the humanist conception, to 
style its thought, art and life as anthropocentric, as opposed 
to theocentric, seems a facile and ill-justified synthesis of 
so varied and complex an epoch. A one-sided consideration 
has embraced a single series of manifestations, forgetful of 
the rest; intellectualist and artistic motives are over- 
stressed at the expense of all the others dominant in social 
life. More especially in philosophy and art, the Greco- 
Roman period is compared with the Italian Renaissance, 
and the two welded in an historical pseudo-synthesis. 
Hence the belief in a division which only the anti-historical 
rationalism of the eighteenth century could accept as real, 
and which has been repeated ever since through mental 
inertia. 


The most characteristic feature of the humanist epoch 
and its further developments through the Renaissance and 
the modern conception of life is the search for the concrete, 
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in philosophy, art, politics, religion—attitudes of mind, an 
historical reality contrasting with the abstract formalism 
that in the same period reached its worst excesses. The 
quest for the concrete did not stop short at mere expressions 
of thought, but created realist currents in every aspect of 
life, in relation to nature and the conquest of nature, to 
man and his history, to God and to communication with 
God. 


The theocentric and the anthropocentric, if taken one 
as the negation of the other, falsify understanding of his 
tory, which has never been wholly humanised or wholly 
divinised. If they are understood as two terms of the spiri- 
tual dynamics of man, present in each one of us as in social 
life, they cannot be taken as indicating different epochs, 
since in every epoch as in every person the two tendencies 
are now united, now in opposition. If indeed it is sought 
merely to emphasize the predominance of one or the other 
in the significance of given historical events, to be accurate 
it becomes necessary to take into account all factors charac. 
teristic of the epoch in question, and to remember that 
both tendencies are always working in the dynamism of 
history, with varying efficacy, but never showing a gap or 
discontinuity through the elimination of one or the other. 


The attraction felt by the cultured class of the late 
Middle Ages towards classical antiquity has three distinct 
aspects. The first is the revival of Roman law, which coin- 
cides with the foundation of the universities; it contributes 
potently to the formation of a juridical mind, to the insti- 
tutional development of Church and State, and to its ex- 
pression in theory. A second aspect is the philosophical. 
The efflorescence of Scholasticism, though primarily theo 
logical, became gradually imbued with Humanism, espe- 
cially through contact with Aristotle, in successive phases 
leading from logic to politics. From Abelard to St. Thomas 
the trend is unceasing and irresistible. Aristotle is made 
Christian, as far as might be, mainly through the labours 
of St. Thomas. But Aristotle impregnates theology itself 
with the methods of reason. The successive phase of No- 
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minalism is connected with the trend towards the experi- 
mental and concrete, but grows sterile in symbols and ab- 
stractions, to give place to the triumph of Plato, the Divine 
Plato of Marsilio Ficino and the Renaissance. Finally, there 
is the third aspect, the philological or antiquarian, it too 
imbued with Platonism, and which remains predominant 
in the effort to revive the classical language, to imitate clas- 
sical art, and to translate ethico-political theory into living 
realities. 


These three aspects did not synchronize, but all found 
expression in a single fundamental value, that of the con- 
crete, of the real in a human synthesis, as opposed to the 
ideological and logical abstractness of currents of the past. 
The habit of a priori and abstract method still dominated 
the mental formation of the age, and thus such currents 
were believed to include those represented by the scholas- 
tic realists and the romanizing jurists, making these aspects 
of the humanist trend appear as if opposed to its philologi- 


cal and artistic aspect. This has led many into error over 
the substance of the historical realities of the case. 


The impression of a contradiction between the various 
aspects of Humanism was enhanced by two noteworthy fac- 
tors. Above all by the entry of the laity into the lists of cul. 
ture, on the same footing as ecclesiastics, and not only as 
legists and notaries, but as philosophers, men of letters, 
teachers and guides of public opinion, A second phenome- 
non, bound up with the first, was the formation of a cul- 
tured class, composed of laymen and ecclesiastics, inter- 
mingled and united, who as such were able to dominate 
and overshadow public institutions—namely the Church, 
kingdoms, lordships, cities, guilds, monasteries—either by 
assuming commanding or advisory positions in their 
quality of men of letters or philosophers, or by their potent 
contribution to the direction of thought and the spiritual 
transformation of the period. We find this cultured class 
dominant in the Council] movement of the end of the four: 
teenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. It works 
powerfully in the princely and papal courts, centres of 
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culture and art and of political activities, in which this 
class, as an organised élite, develops with an autonomy and 
personality of its own, above the law whether political, ec. 
clesiastical or ethical. 


The tendency to the affirmation of personality, the power 
of which was revealed in Dante’s Divine Comedy, and 
which originated chiefly with the spiritual movement of 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, showed itself in the 
humanist period in the formation of cultural and political 
élites in the widest sense of the word, including laymen 
and ecclesiastics. To tell the truth, the two camps were not 
very distinct, either in mental tendency or in detach- 
ment from the world, or in defence of institutions. Lay- 
men of religious feeling and worldly ecclesiastics; laymen 
who become ecclesiastics or obtain benefices for the sake 
of reputation or power, and ecclesiastics who play the part 
of laymen, all intermingle. And the world is still so per. 
vaded by the ecclesiastical organization, the influence of 
the mendicant orders or other religious corporations, that 
a pure laity as an élite apart does not exist. There are, it is 
true, captains of free companies or rulers of cities and 
castles—if the ruler is not a Bishop, or the Free Captain 
not an unfrocked friar; there are legists and notaries; but 
the élite as a whole, whether in the courts or the universi- 
ties, is a mixture and real amalgam of lay and ecclesiastic. 
The basic economy is still feudal, save in the cities, which 
were slowly working free of it; there is a predominance 
of ecclesiastical mort-main, and an ecclesiastical adminis- 
trative organization of an international character. The cul- 
tured class determined a flow of wealth in the direction of 
culture and art, with a liberality that was only possible in 
princely and religious centres, or in rich and prosperous 
cities. 


These cultural and ruling élites, influenced by the study 
of classical antiquity—revealed to them as a world of lofty, 
profound and beautiful thought—assimilated all that cor- 
responded to the mentality and needs of the time, to the 
thirst for knowledge, to facile reaction against the past, #0 
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the new realization of political and religious ideals. The 
mediaeval Latin, conventional and formalist, no longer cor- 
responded to the new humanist thought and classical trend. 
For the Humanism of the Renaissance, the use of the Latin 
of Cicero and Virgil was not merely a literary exercise, but 
the expression of living thought. These men of culture, all 
the men of culture of the age, were forging themselves a 
mentality which required a suitable linguistic instrument, 
The vulgar tongues were still in their infancy, save Italian, 
which had reached its full stature with Dante, Petrarch, 
and Boccaccio, but which was not yet general, nor extended 
beyond the people, and which, moreover, was confined to 
Tuscany. And culture was then European. National boun- 
daries offered no obstacles to cultural contact; the Roman 
See moved from France to Italy, the Councils assembled 
cultured men from every country at Lyons, Vienne, Pisa, 
Constance, Basle, Florence. The culture that was a univer- 
sal and European expression, at once ecclesiastical and secu- 
lar, Christian and pagan, philosophic and philologic, found 
a language in Ciceronian Latin. 


Classical enthusiasm, then, was not simply literary pe- 
dantry; its spirit was one of research, of rearrangement, of 
philosophical systematization, of historical adjustment, of 
a revision of values, ethical and aesthetic, political and re- 
ligious. Certainly, these aims do not show themselves in 
the thought of each individual humanist, but on the whole 
these men felt their mission more or less clearly, and the 
reasons for a struggle against a past that was becoming ever 
more obscure and incomprehensible to them. In their de- 
sire to rebuild the ancient world, pagan and Christian, 
their lack of historical training led them to lose sight of 
the value of the Middle Ages; but all of the Middle Ages 
that was still living and operating they bore within them- 
selves, and it could not fail to influence their minds and 
achievements. 


The classical past they saw returning to life was not— 
save for a few narrow-minded and unimaginative men such 
as exist in every period—a simple re-evocation of a van- 
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ished world, but a new factor that was taking its place in 
the historical process, in synthesis with the surviving ele. 
ments of the Middle Ages. 


Every historical synthesis is the work of time and of a 
multiplicity of factors hard of analysis. It is always dyna. 
mically in process, disintegrating and re-integrating. We 
lay hold of given aspects of such syntheses and give them a 
name because of those factors or phenomena that are most 
striking or best known to us, and thus we speak of Huma. 
nism. This renaissance of man as the central element of 
historical and social life, in thought, art and politics, was 
not in reaction against a God-centred Middle Ages, but a 
deepening of the natural life of man and its repercussions 
in the spiritual life. Thus the humanist achievement is not 
at all a negation of God as origin and end, but an attempt 
at co-ordination, now inward to the point of immanence— 
these are the times of the German mystics, from Master 
Eckhart to Nicholas of Cusa—now outward to the extremes 


of religious legalism, giving birth to the theory of two 
truths and two moralities. 


In this wide zone between God-centre and man-centre, 
Humanism was the expression of a need springing not only 
from the cultural, but from the economic, political, na- 
tional and social development of the time, a development 
and continuation of the same elements that the Middle 
Ages had already matured and quickened, In philological, 
historical and ethical contact with classical antiquity, these 
elements produced a synthesis, at once fecund and disturb- 
ing, that extends from early Humanism to the end of the 
Renaissance. 


Luic1 Sturzo. 
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ENLISTING REVOLUTION 
Part I 


IN the uncertain associations it evokes, Revolution is 
hardly a word with one meaning. We may deplore the re- 
volutionary economics of Karl Marx and applaud the revo- 
lutionary pedagogics of Don Bosco. The Revolte des Anges, 
Lucifer’s assertion of self-subsistence and equality with 
God, the insolence of our first parents, were (it may be 

d), no less revolution than the subversive mission of 
esus Christ who came to overthrow the powers of Evil, 
the false privilege and the unreal values they had inspired. 

Or do we prefer to call Christianity counter-revolution 
—perceiving in it the re-establishment of human-divine 
intercourse, ultimate incorporation with God, through 
submission and service? Perceiving in Catholicism the sub- 
ordination of self in contradistinction to the Satanic asser- 
tion of the Ego; service among men as opposed to the prime- 
val assimilation of the meta-human, the snatching at the 
high-hanging fruit in the garden? Must we accept counter- 
revolution as the more accurate Christian nomenclature? 
For Joseph de Maistre, you will remember, insists that 
‘Contre-révolution ne doit pas étre une révolution con- 
traire mais le contraire d’une révolution.” 

Indeed, thus considered, the mission of Our Lord, con- 
sisting, as it did, in the reinstatement of humility, as op- 
posed to revolt against the Divine Mind, was essentially 
counter-revolution. Revolution, de Maistre goes on to tell 
us, is essentially Satanic in that it is destructive and not 
creative (‘car détruire n’est pas faire’). Yet, while de 
Maistre and his fellows to-day insist that the nature of 
counter-revolution is non-revolutionary and purely rein- 
stative, it is yet insisted in the same breath that its con- 
structiveness does not derive ‘from hope of restoring the 
past.’ They agree with Berdyaev who is right enough in 
his insistence that ‘ La contre-révolution réelle ne peut étre 
operée que par des forces post-révolutionnaires et non-pré- 





1 Considérations sur la France. 
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révolutionnaires—par des forces qui se seront developpées 
au sein méme de la révolution.” 

For the very notion of restoration is absent from an abso- 
lute ideology: metaphysically, it is fatuity to talk of re. 
storing the past. In short, the truth is that unless we prefer 
to lose the issue in a pleasant quibble we must admit that 
Revolution does not rest necessarily on negative and de. 
structive principles. Because Lucifer’s revolution was the 
first is no reason why we should bestow on him all subse. 
quent right to a useful catchword, or waste on him any 
more than the fruits of his own ill-doing. 

The question is of considerable practical import. We 
may argue that it is only a question of words. But what a 
question, and what words! Words may divide a party (and 
institute a sect) and a false nomenclature has before now 
led to catastrophe. Here is a question in which we must 
avoid confusion and misunderstanding even as we would 
deplore the secession of the few who the Word would keep. 
For in days when our modernists despise the value of the 
Word, it is the hard-headed, the practical, the men of busi- 
ness who most rely upon it—the slogan, the Word in ad- 
vertising! 

The ephemeral shocks known to us as revolutions are 
contemptible by comparison with the Christian revolt—the 
subversive mission of Our Lord Jesus Christ. The revolu- 
tion set going by the Son of God, the ‘ insolent heresy’ of 
the Nazarene, was verily more of of a menace (as subse. 
quent history proved) to materialist empire than Commu. 
nism can possibly be to our materialist civilization to-day. 
For, after all, if the worst comes to the worst, our political 
‘Christians’ will have not far to travel in climbing down 
to the materialist level of modern Communism. We at least 
shall perceive no appreciable loss of dignity in their admis 
sion of the negations of Bolshevism, an expedient denied 
to the World, by its very nature, when (confronted with 
the Revolution of Christ) it would insure its existence with 
Christianity in the air! We are most of us too phlegmatic 
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to recognize the jest of the modern situation in its full im- 
plications. For it is the truth that communism and capital- 
ism, so much vilified the one by the other, are similar 
beasts, provided with similar offensive apparatus, seeking 
to devour the same prey. Lacordaire, so often ahead of his 
time, illustrates the very point with a pleasant fable: ‘A 
lamb was feeding in an oasis of Arabia. The roar of a lion 
was heard, the monarch of the desert appeared, and was 
about to spring, at a bound on the defenceless animal. But 
remark! Another lion moved by the same hunger rushes 
on from the opposite side of the wilderness: they regard 
each other: they struggle together: they tear each other 


to bits, while the lamb feeds tranquilly.’ 
* * * * 


To be sure, the pessimists among us modify Lacordaire’s 
fable by suggesting an alliance between the lions. But may- 
be they accredit the World with an unwonted perspicacity 
in the matter of ultimate Values, change the very nature 
of the beasts, project into them a wisdom that is not there, 


in fact, disqualify the analogy. For who can deny the apt- 
ness of Lacordaire’s analogue? Is not the World essentially 
brutish in its limitations? 

Nevertheless, it is our thesis that we must be warned, 
Among the many political diversions of last year (1933) we 
can hardly ignore the significance of Monsieur Maxim Lit- 
vinov’s diplomacy. A triumphant tour (whose culminating 
success may be regarded as the U.S.A.’s de Jure recognition 
of the U.S.S.R.) suggests an era of Communist-Capitalist 
symbiosis, a fundamental modification of Russia’s foreign 
policy. Stalin has long been too interested in his machines, 
in the industrialisation of his country, to care very much 
about the extension of the Internationale. A general im- 
bibing of the Capitalist viewpoint in respect of disarma- 
ment, or rather armament, the breach with Germany (and 
subsequent flirtation with France), ending in a happy alli- 
ance all point in the same direction. The prospect of fruit- 
ful contacts with the big Powers have induced the pocket- 
ing of Bolshevist pride. The Soviet now waives the altruis- 
tic principles enunciated by Chicherin in the days when 
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Bolshevism was proud in its preference of rapprochement 
with the weak and oppressed (Germany, Lithuania, Tur. 
key). As for Communism abroad, Capitalist Powers are 
conciliated by a final and unequivocal declaration from the 
Soviet that foreign Revolution must look elsewhere than 
Moscow for support, must in fact, it is somewhat senten. 
tiously added, seek a mandate from its own people. 

Au Verso, Capitalists representing British interests are 
expressing increasingly trenchant views on the subject of 
trading relations between Great Britain and the Soviet. 
The ng absence of the Russian Trade Treaty, the recent 
drop in trade with Russia to 50 per cent. of what it had 
been a year before, the comparison with a Swedish-Russian 
deal, or a sale of £90,000 worth of German steel-tubing 
to the Soviet, are facts whose implications induce a hypno. 
tic forgetfulness in respect of Default of War Debts—are 
enough even to soothe away the irritation of a county 
producing for profit and only profit, with a country which 
boasts to produce primarily for use. The much emphasized 
irreconcilability of the two, thought ten years ago to be 
irrevocable, is smoothed away to-day by the increasing 
trend of Russian Industry towards Capitalism. So at least 
the Capitalists explain the situation. The ‘ vast improve- 
ment in Russian goods sent to England in the past year 
or so’ is reported by the Capitalist tradesmen. The neces. 
sity of a ‘ rational rather than emotional attitude to the So. 
viet ’ is urged. 

How, then, it will be urged, are we to recognize the mis 
alliance indicated above and at the same time avoid the 
supposition of a Capitalist-Communist Symbiosis—an en. 
tente cordiale between the lions of Lacordaire’s fable? | 
think the answer is suggested by the word misalliance. lt 
would be trite to insist further on the impossibility of a 
true rapprochement between the two, but it is equally 
trite to point out that Capitalism is unashamed of the 
friendship of a Communism distinguished by inverted com 
mas. For having assured itself of its opponent’s detachment 
from the dynamic spirit of the veritable commune, Capi 
talism in a tight corner will, as we have already said, put 
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ENLISTING REVOLUTION 


up with the slight embarrassment of removing its ethical 
outer covering and revealing a naked materialism. And, 
that those of less dexterous eye may not be scandalized, 
there is other, if scanty, apparel—ever handy pleas of ex- 
pediency, an attire to which we are well habituated. 

As for our Bolshevist friends, those that is to say who 
are succeeding the zealots of the Revolution, they have 
always been more honest than we. They have only to in- 
form their stripling country that it need apprehend neither 
ethic nor ideal at heart in its new friend—a waggish fellow 
and fond of cant, but with as little belief as any Bol- 
shevist in the rights of the human soul as fit values in 
a sound economy of life. It is the old story: good busi- 
ness turned angel of Peace, uniting the strivers in 
a common strife. It remains for the more sanguine 
of us to hope that the U.S.S.R. (retaining, surely, much of 
its proletarian honesty and zeal) will in such a symbio- 
sis, elevate Capitalism, and that Capitalist Culture may 
be a channel, however muddy for the influx of Christianity 
into Russia. 

As for the metamorphosis of Russia Communism we 
must lay no claim to prophecy. We can pretend to 
no more than rapport with the present. Published opinion 
and criticism in the U.S.S.R. leave little room for doubt: 
criticism, hardly suppressed, from the remnant Faithful, 
as one would like to call them, the real Left Wing. 

An essential point in the present situation is the exist- 
ence of a Communist country whose increasing influence 
is largely co-extensive with its detachment from the true 
spirit of the Commune. A little later and we may have an 
orphaned world-wide Bolshevism to deal with. For of one 
thing we may be fairly sure, that in Russia alone the revo- 
lutionary conscience awakened in the days of Bakounin, 
directed later by the Absolute values of Lenin will not 
suffer a lasting amnesty. Not even the hypnotic eye of Stalin 
will suffice. A foundling revolution, disowned, unspon- 
sored, detached from administrative influence, but part of a 
pandemic impulse: entity, rather than theory: not essen- 
tially dependent upon any particular rationale. The exist- 
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ence of such a force, and the possibility of its adoption, 
should lead us to an honest enquiry into its essential na. 
ture. An unprejudiced examination, from the teleological 
point of view, of Communism, Socialism, Radicalism, is as 
rare as it is difficult to accomplish. Even in literate circles 
the reaction to such words is inevitably reaction to specific 
polities associated with the words. And we are less and 
less agreed in our definitions of the fruits of revolution. 

Is it revolution’s fault that revolutionaries have done 
without God? Does Atheism in some mysterious fashion 
occur in the etymology of Revolution? These are the ques. 
tions we must ask ourselves. May we cease talking of the 
heresy of revolution and speak simply of the sin of revo- 
lutionaries? For sin lies in the attempt to get the Infinite 
out of the Finite: and the heresy of Lamennais lay in the 
notion that our good is to be sought in the natural order. 

Again, what essentially is the ideal Bolshevist State but 
an attempted anticipation of the Kingdom of Heaven, or 
an end in itself. Make it Metapolitical and a means to an 
end—with the revelation of Christ as its Metapolitic—and 
those who are familiar with Bolshevism will agree that it 
were trite to insist that the Christian need not quarrel with 
its main workings in actual fact. For, in conclusion, we 
must rid ourselves of the delusion that in opposing Bolshe- 
vism, the Church falls into line with those who oppose it 
because it seeks to subvert the present wretched economic 
order. For though many prudent Christians to-day are to 
be distinguished by the spirit of Judas, rather than the 
generosity of Him whom he betrayed, Catholics have 
heaven to thank that the encyclicals of Pope Pius XI do not 
fail to set an absolute limit to the mercantile prudence of 
this World. The Church’s demand for economic justice, in 
Manning’s day, was a far-flung influence. And who can 
blame the Church because all the faithful do not respond 
to a counsel of perfection—more than the exigencies of 
justice—the adventure of heroic apostolic charity that can 
alone over-balance materialism, the implication in ever) 
individual soul of the Christian Revolution. 

J. F. T. Prince. 
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IN a letter to Canon Brohée, President of the Centre Catho- 
lique d’Action Cinématographique, His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI wrote, April 25th, 1934: 

‘The discoveries of Science are also the gifts of God which 
we must use for His glory and the extension of His kingdom. 

‘Catholics of all countries of the world ought to consider it 
a duty in conscience to busy themselves with this question which 
is growing in importance. The cinema is going to become the 
greatest and most efficacious means of influence, more effica- 
cious even than the Press, for some films are seen by millions 
of people. It is therefore highly desirable that organized Catho- 
lics should occupy themselves constantly with the Cinema in 
their meetings to promote Catholic Action and in their pro- 
grammes of study.’ 

On reading this letter the loyal Catholic might excus- 
ably heave a sigh of relief. Owing to the American Boycott 
much has been said for and against the Cinema. Some 
people have deplored its influence and condemned it as a 
medium; others have accepted it, but entirely misunder- 
stood its power and therefore its danger; some of us have 
even ventured to make films . . . But amid this mass of 
conflicting opinion, one thing is now clear, that the Holy 
Father not only encourages the use of the Cinema, but 
considers that it is our duty to use it in the Apostolate. 
This in itself is a great step forward, and will relieve many 
a dubious conscience. 

What form should this use of the Cinema take? That is 
the question which here concerns us; and before we sug- 
gest an answer a few words of introduction are necessary. 

Roughly speaking, the Cinema or the moving picture is 
either portrayal or creation; i.e., it either reflects something 
that we can see and know, or it creates a situation or un- 
folds a plot which existed previously only in the mind of 
the film-director. 

The division, however, is not quite so simple. The screen 
portrays in two ways: it can be a faithful ciné-photograph 
—say, of a procession; or it can be the same procession as 
witnessed and described by the film-director. 
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This sub-division is of profound importance. A simple 
portrayal of life is unbiassed, but immediately the direc. 
tor’s personality comes into play, aided by the flexible and 
easily manipulated ciné-camera, he becomes almost in spite 
of himself an interpreter of life. This in itself may hardly 
seem alarming until we calculate the enormous perceptive 
range of the ciné-camera in the hands of a skilled techni. 
cian, This instrument can retard, accelerate, reverse move. 
ment; it can select the viewpoint from which the move. 
ment is seen, search out details and give them an undue 
emphasis, Pudovkin even maintains that as many of us view 
the world through some prevailing emotional condition, 
the film director, by skilful use of the camera, can, by 
creating a mood, determine what shall be seen. 


Film manipulation does not end here. The director can 
take his film to the cutting room and juggle with the 
strips of celluloid to his heart’s content. He can arrange 
his sequences, build up his climaxes, underline, alter the 
tempo, superimpose and a hundred other things. The point 
I wish to make is this: Of all mediums of expression the 
film is at once the most powerful and the easiest to mis. 
use. By what norm, then, shall the finished picture be 
judged? By its success (i.e., its box-office receipts) or by its 
truthfulness? Jamais public ne se livra plus docilement 
que le public de cinéma, once said Lucien Romier. But 
what defence has this public against the director who 
twists and distorts truth to suit his producer’s pocket? Film 
censorship might conceivably be tightened up to deal with 
immoral and suggestive pictures; but this is not enough. 
A relentless war must be waged in defence of truth. The 
unscrupulous and irresponsible Jewish financiers who ex- 
ploit the art of film must be dragged into the open and 
exposed. This is the first objective of Catholic Film Action; 
and how else can it be attained except by a courageous 
and concerted offensive on the part of a free Catholic Press? 


Examples of this wilful misinterpretation are legion. For 
instance, Man of Aran is generally acclaimed a great pic 
ture, sexually clean, and brilliantly photographed. If the 
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FILM AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


film had described an imaginary island it would have re- 
mained a magnificent spectacle, a symphony of the sea. 
But unfortunately it attempts to portray the Isle of Aran, 
and yet manages to leave out all mention of the influence 
of the Catholic Church. Truth is sacrificed to make a pic- 
ture. 

More convincing as an example is Queen Christina with 
Greta Garbo in the title réle. Historically Queen Christina 
vacated the Swedish throne to become a Catholic. But how 
could Hollywood hope to deal with such a situation? So 
Hollywood re-writes history to suit the producers, and 
Queen Christina has a disgraceful affair with the Spanish 
Ambassador, and for love of him and not the Almighty re- 
linquishes the throne in favour of her cousin. 


‘The misconstruction and wilful misinterpretation of 
motives,’ writes Paul Dehn, referring to this picture, in the 
Summer number of Young People, ‘is not only an insult 
to the dead but an injury to the living. It militates very 
violently against all the canons of artistic integrity.’ 

Let us therefore add our voice to the growing chorus and 
repeat that the chief danger of film is not sex, but the op- 
portunity it provides for the deliberate and wholesale dis- 
tortion of truth; and let us insist that the only safeguard 
against this is Catholic Action through a united Catholic 
Press. 

‘Would the cinema be so evil, so morally depraved,’ re- 
marked the Holy Father in an audience given to the In- 
ternational Federation of the Cinema Press, August, 1934, 
‘if the Press had set its face resolutely against immoral 
films? ’ 

This concerted policy of the Catholic Press has yet to 
mature. In the meantime the campaign to boycott immoral 
films is gathering momentum. Already there has been con- 
siderable success in America; Catholics at home are bravely 
supporting the Hierarchy; the movement has penetrated 
as far afield as India: there are signs of victory. But in our 
enthusiasm let us not lose touch with reality. In America 
Film Boycott is replacing repealed Prohibition; the move- 
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ment is not wholly Catholic. In England we are a small if 
influential minority . . . But speaking generally is Film 
Boycott enough; can this alone ever hope to succeed? Does 
it not seem a mistake to confine ourselves to a negative 
policy at a time when the future of film is being decided? 
On ne supprime que l’on remplace. It is not enough to 
condemn bad films; we must make good films. 

Catholic Action demands, then, further co-operation in 
the making of films. How shall we start? The Holy Father 
again points the way. In the interview to the International 
Federation of the Cinema Press, he said: 

“It is not a question of producing religious films . . . It 
is necessary instead that the whole cinema should be moral 
and educative.’ 

In other words, our present need is not Catholic films 
but films made by Catholics. We need Catholic film artists, 
Catholic scenario-writers, Catholic directors, producers, 
camera-men, critics . . . Catholics, in fine, who understand 


film and who are prepared to earn their livelihood in this 
medium. 


With this in view the Ichthys Films Company has been 
formed in France, and its first film, Golgotha, will be made 
in Algeria in the autumn. Many celebrated artists are tak- 
ing part, including Jean Gabin, Charles Vanel and André 
Bacque. The scenario has been prepared by Chanoine J. 
Reymond, and the production is in the capable hands of 
M. Julien Duvivier. Already the sales of this film have 
more than covered the cost of production; and in the 
opinion of eminent critics who have read the shooting: 
script, it will be the feature of the coming winter. 


To ensure the success of Golgotha and subsequent LF. 
productions National Centres are to be established to orga- 
nise the financial interests of the Company. The move 
ment is Catholic and international. Films will not be con- 
fined to any one country or group of countries but 
circulated throughout the world. Eventually they will be 
given to charitable organisations, and, after reduction 
preserved in Catholic substandard film libraries, 
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FILM AND CATHOLIC ACTION 


Similar associations are being formed in Belgium, such 
as Le Bureau International de Productions of Brussels and 
L’Office Catholique International de Cinématographie 
under Canon Brohée. 


This, all will admit, is splendid work, constructive and 
according to the mind of the Holy Father. But is it com- 
plete, even in its conception of film? As we must not 
identify printing with the best seller, neither must we 
think of film only in terms of cinema. Whether Lu- 
bitsch and his experts are shooting some great produc- 
tion or John Smith of Poplar is shooting the family with 
his 37 shilling Coronet, both are equally film. Film is a 
medium for the home, club, parochial gathering, lecture- 
room, class-room. It is not a specialised medium; it is a 
popular medium. 


Fifty years ago when many people were learning to read 
and write they had a strange reverence for the printed 
word. Elementary education has diminished this. Must 
not a similar change take place with the film-medium. The 
more the public understands film-technique the more it 
will despise film-propaganda; and there is no better way 
of understanding film than by making it. That is why some 
of us are convinced that an important branch of Catholic 
Film Action concerns the amateur, By all means must the 
Catholic Press voice Catholic opinion and defend Truth, 
and the Catholic commercial organizations employ Catho- 
lic artists and technicians in making wholesome entertain- 
ments for the million; but the sanest safeguard surely is 
not to leave the film in the hands of the experts but to 
bring it familiarly into the lives of the people. When a 
man has grown familiar with his own close-up and that of 
his wife and children on a screen in the kitchen or can 
attend with his family a convivial gathering with a song 
and a laugh, and a few ‘ pictures’ in the Parochial Hall 
after Benediction,—this will do more than anything else 
to break down the influence and monopoly of the com- 
mercial Cinema. 


FERDINAND VALENTINE, O,P, 
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A LIVING CHURCH ART 


IN England, and in most English-speaking countries, we 
are still bound fast by convention to styles of ecclesiastical 
art which have long since ceased to live. We are struggling 
to be free, but we can only think in terms of Classic or 
Gothic. If we only dared, some of us might build a church 
in the style of an Egyptian temple; but that also would be 
a revival. Rather than be deprived of our Gothic arch we 
prefer to sling it from the ferro-concrete roof. There is 
nothing new, no development from the past into the terms 
of the modern. It must all be copied. We can build beau- 
tiful factories and cinemas, but we can hardly produce one 
pleasing statue of a religious character. 


In this state of decrepitude it is of great assistance to 
look to our contemporary ecclesiastical artists abroad. In 
Italy, Germany and Holland a modern style has developed 
since the War. It has not broken with the past, but in the 
true living tradition it is not interested in copying. An 
English visitor in Holland, for example, will be amazed at 
the modern architecture which he there finds flourishing. 
He has become accustomed to entering a new church and 
finding a Perpendicular, Romanesque or Gothic building 
in stone or brick covered with plaster. He expects to sec 
lifelike statues in gaudy colours, and windows trying to 
look as though they were not windows at all, but sentimen- 
tal pictures in stone frames. In Holland it is different. The 
material, being the material of the country, is nearly always 
the same beautiful Dutch brick in its various shades of 
warm brown. They are not ashamed of that pleasant mate- 
rial and do not cover it with plaster or slabs of marble, but 
prefer to make patterns with the bricks, thus emphasizing 
the fact that they really are bricks. Besides the pleasing 
effect of this material, the Englishman is struck by the fear- 
lessness with which modern conceptions are carried out, 
sometimes on a very large scale. Liturgical requirements 
hold the place of greatest importance. On this liturgical 
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basis massive brick walls and arches are thrown up. These 
fulfil their duty by enclosing the house of God; but 
whether they are finished pointed, round or oval is of little 
moment. This is true equally of parish church, presbytery, 
religious house, or college. Nor is this style confined to 
general architectural outlines, for the smaller details bear 
out the general theme. The stained glass windows are sym- 
bolic patterns of pleasing and vivid colour. The statues in 
austere white stone convey the idea of the saint or of Christ 
in the same direct manner in which the whole church 
strikes the note of worship and the abode of God. The 
crucifixes represent dignity and strength in suffering. Can- 
dlesticks and chalices are plain and clear-cut in design. 


It could not always be said that the result is beautiful. 
The style yet remains in its infancy, while many of the 
buildings are in the nature of experiments. Thus the ar- 
chitect of the Dominican house of studies at Nijmegen has 
experimented in the chapel, with an oval arch springing 
straight from the ground. In spite of the uninterrupted 
line the result is a diminishing of height giving a dark tun- 
nel effect. In one of the parish churches of the same city 
the round, black marble pillars break the line of the brick 
pointed arches. But to condemn an art because of an occa- 
sional failure would be unjust. These errors—if they can 
be called such—may be condoned since they are the re- 
sults of a genuine attempt to launch out into a living eccle- 
siastical art. One is tempted to praise them rather than 
criticize them. 


Indeed, the primary reason for this instinctive indulg- 
ence towards any slips in design or detail lies in the obvious 
spontaneity inspiring the whole movement. So many mo- 
dern buildings are disfigured by their blatant self-con- 
sciousness. They set out to be ‘ modern’ and they succeed 
in being cheap and vulgar. This ecclesiastical art in Hol- 
land avoids all vulgarity and cheapness, because it lacks 
any taint of self-consciousness. The architects, sculptors, 
painters and glaziers are not striving to be modern: they 
are merely expressing their liturgical art liturgically, that 
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is symbolically, They have to express in material things the 
experiences of the spirit—a living Catholic spirit, which is 
nourished by the Mass and its surrounding liturgy. 


This art, therefore, aims first at being practical and func. 
tional. It must be used for liturgical worship, so everything 
is made to serve that idea. The high altars are made the 
centre, able to be seen by all; the tabernacles are large 
enough, and strong; statues convey the idea of the holy 
person they represent without distracting with detail and 
sentiment. The artists, however, do not restrict themselves 
exclusively to functionalism. They allow themselves a mar- 
gin of exuberance in the same style. The surplices have 
simple, pleasantly coloured designs on them. A line of dif- 
ferent coloured brick is introduced to set off an arch or 
cornice. All is simple and straightforward without being 
over-simplified or plain. Some of the stained glass and 
mural paintings, indeed, defeat their purpose by being so 
symbolic that one cannot grasp what they intend to sym- 
bolize. This is not, however, a result of that over-simplifica- 
tion or excessive functionalism characteristic of self-con- 
scious modern art. They may have been marred through 
concentration on colour and pattern, but certainly not 
through a determination to be devoid of all complexity. 
The simplicity of this art follows naturally from the proper 
use of materials combined with a preoccupation with litur- 
gical practicality. 

This staid and modest liturgical art appears all the more 
remarkable when contrasted with its predecessor. The 
older churches seem to be at the other end of the scale 
entirely. They are often in the most flamboyant and exu- 
berant baroque style. The altars are supported by large 
sumptuous cupids with no shame for the flesh. Marble 
columns leap up in profusion on all sides. Enormous paint- 
ings depict the saints struggling vainly with their togas in 
the most impossible attitudes. The chalice can scarcely be 
held on account of the crowd of saints gathered round the 
knob or standing on the foot. Much of this art is good ac- 
cording to its own standards; yet somehow, without con- 
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sciously breaking with the past, the modern architects and 
artists have left all that superfluity behind. With such a 
past it is hard not to be eccentric or reactionary, yet these 
artists appear to have succeeded in developing without de- 
stroying. They busy themselves with constructing rather 
than with criticizing. This is one of the lessons we need to 
learn from them. 


One of the main reasons for the success of this church 
art lies in its acceptance by the people. The ordinary work- 
ing Catholic worships in these churches with as much com- 
posure as we do, through force of habit, in a neo-Gothic 
edifice. No carping or critical eye can be detected among 
the large numbers that frequent these places, for the people 
take it all for granted—seeing nothing strange in it, In- 
deed, there is nothing strange in it, though many an Eng- 
lishman would stare. The latter would expect pleasure or 
business in such buildings, not prayer; because in his expe- 
rience only pleasure or business buildings have any re- 
semblance to this style of architecture. 


In fact, it may be conjectured that the people have not 
only accepted, but also inspired this movement. This is 
evidenced by the fact that the same spirit runs throughout 
all the Dutch modern art. All their modern buildings dis- 
play the same simple grandeur. Their cars are all of the 
most up-to-date models, scarcely one being more than two 
years old. The grey and red Diesel trains cross the green 
flats like incredibly swift and enormous serpents, The 
domestic architecture is extremely practical as well as a de- 
light to the eye. The art, therefore, is the same in all its 
expressions, be it ecclesiastical or otherwise, for religion is 
not severed from life. Too often elsewhere religion is a 
thing apart, having no relation to the rest of life. Conse- 
quently as soon as an artist treats a religious subject he be- 
comes self-conscious, feeling that he has to express himself 
in an element which, though he would not admit it, is 
really foreign to him. A dead convention is set up, so that 
the Sunday clothes of architecture are Gothic or Classical, 
of sculpture and painting a sentimental realism. The archi- 
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tect must be as stiff and unnatural in his pointed arches as 
in his hard high collar. 


In Holland, parts of Germany and Italy this seems to be 
different. Religion has its place in the week-day too. Avoid. 
ing both irreverence on the one hand and self-consciousness 
on the other, the modern living art has been introduced to 
the Church. It is very encouraging, for the world has been 
waiting for many years for a living ecclesiastical art. 
Flickers of life have appeared from time to time, but now 
one has risen up which is flourishing strongly and healthily. 
Already well established in three countries in Europe, 
there is good reason to hope that it will spread through the 
whole Catholic Church. Once again we may see fitting 
monuments erected to the worship of God in all directions, 
as they were in the Middle Ages under the strong impulse 
of faith united to a keen desire to express this faith in the 
then modern idiom. But before this can be achieved in 
England the corruption due to the copying of outworn 
forms and modes must cease. We may learn from our 
foreign brethren to admire the past without the presump- 
tion of attempting to repeat the past. At the same time the 
self-consciousness of being ‘modern’ must be avoided at 
all costs. But the fundamental preparation for a living 
church art is to repair the breach between religion and 
daily life. It is essential that the English architect be as 
much at home in constructing a church as the dressmaker 
is in designing a modern frock, This wholeness of a life 
inspired by religion throughout must be the basis, but no 
outsider can dictate or even suggest what form this new 
art should take. That depends on the people, position and 
material. 

ConraD PEPpLeER, O.P. 





THE SURVIVAL OF BLESSED THOMAS MORE 


ONE of the noteworthy features of our time is the revival 
of interest in the life and letters of Blessed Thomas More. 


These two new Lives of the Beatus are added evidence 
of this interest, and of its universal character. The one’ is 
by a non-Catholic Englishwoman, who is a scholar of the 
University of Oxford, the other? is by a Catholic American, 
who is a member of the English Faculty at Harvard. 


Though there are already (we are told by Miss Routh) 
twenty-four English Lives of More of different periods, one 
could not spare either of these new volumes. Of a truth, as 
Dame Elizabeth Wordsworth is here reported to have said, 
Sir Thomas More is one of the figures of abiding interest 
in History. 

This multiplication of Lives of Thomas More goes with 
the reproduction of his English works in the elegant edition 
that is in course of publication by Messrs, Eyre and Spottis- 
woode under the general editorship of W. E, Campbell, 
with the co-operation of Professor A. W. Read, Professor R. 
W. Chambers and Mr. W. A. Doyle Davidson: a notable 
constellation of Catholic and and non-Catholic scholars. 
The publication in this series of Harpsfield’s Life of 
Thomas More has given us, from the pen of Professor 
Chambers, an enduring essay ‘On the Continuity of Eng- 
lish Prose from Alfred to More and his School,’ the main 
thesis of which may be said to be that the English of Alfred 
survived as a literary language, during the centuries when 
French and Latin were the official languages of Law and 
Government, through the religious writings of Englishmen 
who wrote on mystical subjects for the use of English com- 
munities of religious women. To these men, says Professor 





‘Sir Thomas More and His Friends. By E. M. G. Routh. 
(Oxford University Press; 15/- net.) 

_— More, By Daniel Sargent. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6 
net. 
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Chambers, ‘ English was the language of instinctive and 
passionate utterance . . . . Our English prose has been 
handed down to Tudor times from the days of King Alfred 
and Abbot Aelfric, not by Clerks working in the Royal 
Chancery, but through books originally written to be read 
in lonely anchor-holds or quiet nunneries.’ In this tradi- 
tion of writing were the English works of Blessed Thomas 
More who, in the judgment of Professor Chambers, is en- 
titled to be called the Father of modern English prose.* 


And yet the achievement of Blessed Thomas More, as a 
master of English (and also of Latin) prose, is perhaps the 
least of his many titles to fame and admiration. Beyond his 
interest in literature lay a deeper interest in practical and 
speculative philosophy and theology. And beyond all these 
things lay the spirit of contemplation and his love of God. 
The learning that he had in the Fathers is self-confessed 
and is recorded by Miss Routh and by Mr. Sargent in many 
passages: “He had studied deeply the works of the early 
Fathers; he could illustrate and enforce a point by apt quo- 
tation from Augustine, Jerome, Chrysostom, Cyril, Hilary, 
Bernard or Gerson; he was familiar also with the arguments 
of scholastic writers, and Stapleton, himself a practised theo- 
logian, was astonished by his knowledge and almost pro- 
fessional accuracy in theological subjects.’ So Miss Routh, 
and Mr. Sargent adds, ‘Although he is not usually thought 
of as a Thomistic theologian, he knew St. Thomas Aquinas 
so well that it is said when he heard the argument of some 
opponent he would comment “That is merely the objection 
which St. Thomas at such and such a chapter quotes in or- 
der to refute it.” ’ The original passage is in Stapleton: 
‘The arguments which this villain has set forth are the 
objections which St. Thomas puts to himself in such and 
such a question and article of the Secunda Secundae, but 





* One may note in passing the arresting statement of Profes- 
sor Heinrich Brunner that since the time of the Tudors there 
has been a progressive decline in the language of the English 
Statutes. 
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the rogue keeps back the good Doctor’s solution.”* 

The acquaintance that Blesed Thomas More had with the 
Secunda Pars appears most clearly in those passages of the 
Utopia that have to do with the institution of private pro- 
perty. Against the advocacy of Hythloday in favour of com- 
munism Blessed Thomas More in his own name opposes a 
plain paraphrase of the arguments that are used by St. 
Thomas Aquinas in favour of private property; ‘For how 
can there be abundance of goods or of anything where 
everyman withdraweth his hand from labour? Whome the 
regard of his owne gaines driveth not to work, but the hope 
that he hath in other mens travayles maketh him slowthfull. 
Then when they be pricked with povertye, and yet no man 
can by any lawe or right defend that for his owne, which 
he hath gotten with the laboure of his owne handes, shal 
not there of necessitie be continual sedition and blodshed? 
speciallye the authoritye and reverence of magistrates be- 
inge taken awaye, whiche, what place it maye have with 
such men amonge whome is no difference, I cannot devise.’ 

The institution of property is based upon the rational 
and social nature of man, and the necessities of Natural 
Law. In defending the philosophy of St. Thomas against 
the assaults of Luther and his successors, Thomas More was 
defending also ‘the good character of natural man.’ From 
the social and political point of view the deepest tragedy of 
the Reformation has been in the denial of this good charac- 
ter; in the denial of the tie of friendship that is native to 
mankind ‘ac si omnis homo omni homini esset familiaris 
€t amicus’; in the contrary affirmation of the radical de- 
gradation of human nature and of the enmity that is proper 





* Henry VIII had also been inclined to be a Thomist in Philo- 
sophy. His Defence of the Seven Sacraments against Luther was 
in line with the teaching of St. Thomas, Luther read the book 
and fel] into a fury. In his own genial way he called Henry ‘a 
nit that had not yet turned into a louse, a hog’s excrement 
thrown on the Thomistical dung-hill.’ Since Henry could not 
with dignity reply to such an attack, Thomas More was asked 
to take up, and did, under the pen-name of Rossaeus, take up 
the defence of the King. 
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to the relations between men and States. Thus Luther; thus 
Hobbes, and all their successors who affirm the existence in 
the natural order of a state of warfare between individuals 
or between classes or peoples. It was perhaps to be expected 
that a living professor of Jurisprudence of this tradition in 
an English University should have formally stated only the 
other day that the medieval notion of Natural Law is ‘an 
idea that has long ago had its brains knocked out.’ 


This loss of the idea of Natural Law is perhaps the 
greatest loss that the Reformation brought us in the purely 
intellectual and moral order. The Canonists, who peopled 
the Chancery in the days when Thomas More was Lord 
Chancellor, were all of them exponents of the theory of 
Natural Law that was common to St. Thomas and to his 
disciple Franciscus de Vittoria at Salamanca: and, among 
English lawyers, to Bracton and Fortescue and Thomas 
More. The most characteristic act of Henry VIII when he 
broke with the Church was to forbid the teaching of Canon 
Law at the English Universities.© The expulsion of the 
Canonists meant the introduction of the Civilians. And the 
Civilians were ready to exalt the King and in later days the 
State to a divine status. In this exaltation of the governing 
Authority the idea of Natural Law, which would have re- 
strained the sovereignty of King or Parliament, inevitably 
perished. 


The life and death of Thomas More are witness to the 
principle of limitation of the power of King or of Parlia- 
ment, and the writings and the judgments of a constellation 
of Catholic and non-Catholic historians and lawyers in our 
own time have led to a reaffirmation of the principles of 
Natural and Divine Law for which he lived and died. There 
is room for the mention only of a few names and of names 
taken almost at haphazard: the names of Maitland and of 
Holdsworth, and (in an odd combination) of Lord Birken. 
head and Lord Justice Slesser, of Professor Ernest Barker 





* The act of Henry has, we understand, been undone at the 
University of Oxford during the current year. 
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and of James Brown Scott. To these names let there be 
added in honour the name of Lord Campbell, who, protest- 
ing his Protestantism, wrote in his Lives of the Lord Chan- 
cellors, of the death of his predecessor in office, Blessed 
Thomas More: ‘After three centuries .. . we must still re- 
gard his murder as the blackest crime that ever has been 
perpetrated in England under the forms of law’; and Sir 
Thomas Macintosh who added, ‘ No such culprit as More 
had stood at any European Bar for a thousand years: the 
condemnation of Socrates is the only parallel in History.’ 


Ali these and others like them have wittingly or unwit- 
tingly conspired to restore to English Law and Politics those 
conceptions of Right and Justice that Thomas More in- 
herited from the great philosophers of the Middle Ages. 
They are all members of the Open Conspiracy that exists 
everywhere among men and women of good-will to estab- 
lish or, more properly, to re-establish the fame of Blessed 
Thomas More and the philosophy in which he lived and 
died. In the preface to her delightful volume Miss Routh 
tells us that Dame Elizabeth Wordsworth wrote to her, ‘I 
am glad that you are going on with Sir Thomas More. I 
hardly want you to finish it just yet, for I know how dread- 
fully you will miss him when you have done.’ 


Has Miss Routh done with the Blessed Thomas? Has 
Professor Chambers done with him? Or any of the great 
non-Catholic scholars who for our good have employed 
themselves in his service? One may hope that some, even 
that all of them, may at the end of their labours find him 
again and forever in the company of his friends and in the 
Communion of One in Whose love he strove to live and for 


the love of Whom he merrily died. 


RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 
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INDIA’S CONNECTION WITH BRITAIN 


Rise and Fulfilment of British Rule in India?" It makes 
one think of Gibbons’ Decline and Fall of the Roman Em. 
pire, of B. D. Basu’s Rise and Consolidation of the Chris. 
tian Power in India, of the Cambridge History of British 
India, and The Indian Empire. The title is entrancing 
and not a little enigmatic: for the authors never tell the 
reader in so many words what exactly they mean by ‘ful. 
filment.’ Whatever it be, this History of the British Raj is 
as lively as the Cambridge tomes are stodgy, and as impar. 
tial as Major Basu is partizan: it refutes its own motto— 
a saying of the Iron Duke—‘ that the public mind cannot 
be brought to attend to an Indian subject.’ Nothing is 
more needful to-day than that the British mind should thus 
attend: it will henceforth be able to do so, thanks to Messrs. 
Thompson and Garratt, without tears, though perhaps not 
without a good deal of mortification. 

‘It is often said,’ observe our authors (p. 273), ‘that 
Britain acquired her Indian Empire in a fit of absent-mind. 
edness: the epigram has been overworked. From Clive’s 
time onwards, British India never lacked minds seeing and 
planning far ahead.’ True, the Empire began as a mercan- 
tile adventure—and ‘of all the European interloping na- 
tions we were the last and most reluctant to draw the sword, 
even in defence’ (p. 5). Yet already in 1618 Sir Thomas 
Roe said: ‘Assure you, these people are best treated with 
the sword in one hand and caducean in the other’ (p. 17); 
and by 1641 the East India Company had fortified its fac- 
tory at Masulipatam. The twin policy of sword and cadu- 
cean was duly pursued for a couple of centuries: its success 
being rendered possible by the existence at Delhi of a 
shadow-emperor, whose vassals possessed the real power that 
he lacked, and were thus able in his name to give free rein 
to their blood-lust and cupidity. 





? By Edward Thompson and G. T. Garratt, London, 1934; 
(Macmillan ; 21/-). 
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Of these vassals the East India Company became one, 
when in 1765 it obtained from the Emperor the diwani 
rights over Bengal: and from that period onward, until 
the Mutiny a hundred years later ended de jure as well as 
de facto the Mughal Empire, ‘ John Company,’ in fighting, 
buying and selling its fellow-Nawabs, only conformed to 
the actual procedure of the time. These native ‘ Kingdoms’ 
were ‘merely the range within which the Chief normally 
pillaged; their boundaries were liable to sudden extension 
or retraction, according as the pillagers’ nomad power 
waxed or waned ’ (p. 269). Such were Indore and Gwalior, 
for instance; others, like Oudh, resembled ‘a still living 
carcase on which thousands of bloated insects were batten- 
ing’ (p. 298). The measure of this dual system’s iniquity, 
when exercised by aliens, who were here to-day and to- 
morrow already had gone, taking their extorted wealth 
with them, is surely the dreadful fact that the state of the 
people in those principalities which had maintained their 
independence, was less wretched than of those in the parts 


of India where the Company was supreme. Even in My- 
sore, under a Tipu Sultan, ‘the British officers, grown ac- 
customed to the wretchedness and servility of the peasants 
in their own province of Madras, were astonished by the 
flourishing condition of the country ’ (p. 206). 


Yet, from the time of Warren Hastings another current 
can be distinguished: the moral realization that ‘the In- 
vestment was unimportant in comparison with the happi- 
ness of a people become the Company’s subjects ’ (p. 129). 
People in England ‘ were growing vaguely aware that it was 
idiotic to expect India to be administered either ably or 
honestly by the scum of Great Britain, or by boys shoved 
in by influential relatives’ (p. 171). Mr. Thompson and 
Mr. Garratt discern this current in India towards the close 
of the eighteenth century: one regrets that they have not 
established its connection with the revival of religion in 
England through Wesley and the evangelical movement 
in general. The fact that a Governor-General like Sir John 
Shore on his retirement (in 1798) devoted the rest of his 
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days to the Bible Society is stated: it would have been 
useful to show how such a thing had been rendered pos. 
sible by the new hold that the Christian religion had ob. 
tained over the British nation. The authors unfortunately 
—whatever their moral earnestness and ardour—show little 
sympathy for institutional religion: ‘the Holy Inquisition 
at Goa was a mighty builder-up of the English Empire, 
they gleefully observe (p. 35), without asking themselves 
whether this burning zeal for Truth—however mistaken 
the method—was after all not a far higher motive of a colo. 
nizing Power like Portugal and Spain, than the naked and 
unashamed greed, which inspired the adventurers—mer- 
chants and pirates too—of others to the exclusion of any 
other sentiment. 


Yet it is religion, and the Christian religion at that, which 
fundamentally changed the course of the British connec- 
tion with India: it was in 1799 that Carey opened his 
Baptist Mission in Serampore, and in 1813 that British In. 


dia was thrown open to missionary enterprise, which, how- 
ever, until the Catholic Emancipation of course was re- 
stricted to Protestants. It was the missionary who went 
east of Suez, not for the sake of filthy lucre, not even for 
that of an honourable career, but consecrated to a lofty 
task laid upon him by a heavenly call. This is the spirit 
which in the last resort produced the magnificent temper 
and work of the succeeding period, of men such as Munro 
and Bentinck, and their ‘immense reforms in moral and 
social practices ’ (p. 301); it is thus that ‘ the English began 
to believe that they hada moral mission in India, that they 
represented a higher civilization, a better religion ’ (p. 318). 
In the succeeding generation this produced, alas! the supe- 
riority complex of the ‘ Panjab mentality ’—‘ after thirty 
years of work such as extirpating thuggee. and suttee, in- 
fanticide and slavery, we need not wonder that respect for 
Indian civilization was low’ (p. 418). It is here that the 
authors themselves acknowledge that such work ‘ could 
only have been carried through with such unflagging pas 
sion by men imbued with deep evangelical religion, con- 
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yinced that they were there to fill their hasting day from 
dawn to sunset with service to an ever-watching King’ (p. 
376). 

‘Profoundly religious, in a manner compounded of 
Cromwell, the Thirty-nine Articles and the Public Schools’ 
(p. 376), the British became, ‘unlike any previous inva- 
ders, more aloof, the longer they stayed, more foreign, more 
efficient, incapable alike of being assimilated or expelled’ 
(p. 462). Followed the Mutiny, which made ‘ the British 
community to consider itself as a garrison occupying a 
country which might always break out in a sudden rebel- 
lion,’ and which ‘ elevated racial discrimination into a form 
of loyalty ’ (p. 464). More than ever, ruling the country be- 
came the prerogative of the white man, bearing that bur- 
den for India’s good. The Bureaucracy exercised a pater- 
nalism, not untinged by the asperity of a parent who thinks 
himself wronged by an ungrateful son, and therefore it ex- 
cluded both the ancient ruling classes of the land and the 
bourgeois intelligentsia, which the new learning had called 
into being—recking naught of Indian national self-expres- 
sion, let alone self-determination. 


The foundation of the Indian National Congress in 1885 
provided the Indian classes with the means of making 
known, not only in India, but in Britain, both their griev- 
ance and their determination not to play for ever the réle 
of zeros behind the British one. The Bureaucracy since 
that time has been on the defensive: its foolish endeavour 
to keep its cake and yet to present it to Indian nationalism 
has only ‘ organised for itself a perpetual opposition with 
no funct’»n but to criticize, no chance of ever taking office, 
and no real responsibility to the rather vague electorate 
which it was supposed to represent ’ (p. 583). Is it a wonder 
that in the first thirty years of the Congress’s existence 
ndo-British relations steadily worsened? Yet when the 
War broke out in 1914, India, far from proving the heavy 
liability that the German Staff had anticipated, showed 
itself one of the most important assets of the British Em- 
pire. The Bureaucracy had always put off all Indian partici- 
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pation in the government of thir own country on the ple 
of ‘efficiency’ and ‘security’: here was the occasion for 
Indians to show their mettle—and they cheerfully and 
magnificently made the most of it. ‘ The general goodwill 
made it possible to denude the country of British troops 
and to allow many British officials to join the army and do 
special war work. The garrison at one time included only 
15,000 British soldiers; the ordinary administrative ser. 
vices were almost entirely in Indian hands. ‘Tacitly the 
British had conceded two important points for which In. 
dian politicians had been agitating for many years: the 
British garrison had been reduced and the higher ranks 
of the civil services had been Indianized’ (p. 600). 

Yet when the War was over, the British returned, more 
cocksure of themselves and more race-proud than ever. The 
War had finally disposed of the myth of European supe. 
riority: the Peace added the conviction that the fine words 
of ‘ granting self-governing institutions with a view to the 
progressive realization of responsible government in India 
as an integral part of the British Empire ’ (Declaration of 
August goth, 1917), were so many promises made of pie- 
crust. Since then, Indians have ceased to believe in Britain's 
bona fides: some have tried to obtain a maximum result 
by working the dyarchy established in 1920, some have 
found vent for their feelings in the various fantastic cam- 
paigns staged by the Mahatma, some finally have tried the 
assassin’s bomb—but for all the possibility of a true part- 
nership, based on the free consent and mutual goodwill be- 
tween the two nations, such as in pre-War days had fired 
the aspirations of Congress, has become a dream, and per- 
haps not even a pleasant one. A strong government, of 
course, can keep the peace outwardly, as Lord Willingdon 
has shown. The trouble is that what can be done in 
peace-time would become impossible if ever another war 
broke out. As things stand at present, there can be no 
doubt that in that event the last links keeping India and 
Britain together would immediately be snapped, 

A sombre outlook indeed—rendered all the more poig- 
nant by the insouciance with which the average Briton 
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fondly believes that the latest White Paper with its ‘ safe- 

ds’ can prevent the flood. Alas! that scheme is not even 
the proverbial sticking plaster to cure an earthquake: it is a 
final attempt to rivet an ignominious indirect rule by crea- 
tures of Britain upon an India madly struggling to be free. 
Its realization is execrated by Indians of all shades of opi- 
nion as the supreme injury to be inflicted by Britain upon 
India. Is it too late to prevent such dreadful ‘ fulfilment ’ of 
British Rule in India? It really must not be: the first 
Round Table Conference under the Irwin régime was so 
near success in evolving a true Indo-British partnership, 
that I for one refuse to despair of a return to such saner 
counsels, which would indeed fulfil British Rule in India 
in the only manner redounding alike to Britain’s glory 
and India’s greatness. 

The book presented by Messrs. Thompson and Garratt 
is a very timely and important aid to a true understanding 
of the actual position: the authors realize that it cannot 
‘be anything but unacceptable to those who do not believe 
in the proximity of a deluge or the necessity of an ark’ 
(p. 655). The present reviewer at least is not amongst these, 
and he is grateful for a history of India’s connection with 
Britain which comes as near impartiality as is humanly 
possible. For him the words of Gokhalé, modern India’s 
greatest son, still ring true—that this connection, ‘ ordained 
in the inscrutable dispensation of Providence, is for India’s 
good’; and he hopes that in the mutual interest of both 
countries that connection may neither be ruthlessly 
smashed nor just simply fade out, but yet be nobly fulfilled, 
by grafting the political genius of Britain on Hindusthan’s 
ancient civilization. 

H, C, E. Zacuarias, 
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LAXTON WEEK-END 


TWENTY-NINE Catholics, most of them lay and many 
belonging to what is called the modern generation, spent 
the second week-end of September at a Dance and Phillip. 
son mansion—elegant and comfortable, says De Quincey, 
who stayed there, but not splendid—square and Ionic, set 
in a park of rough Northamptonshire turf and beech 
clumps and encircled by woods of oak. Their purpose, 
more easily recognized than described, was to form contacts; 
to discuss the widening of Catholicism in themselves and 
their society, of Catholicism considered more as a habit of 
life than a system of revealed principles and organized pro- 
cedure; and to prepare, if possible, for some form of group 
action. 

The first general meeting started with the statement of 
two principles: first, the continuity between supernatural 
religion and the rest of life; secondly, the Catholic signifi- 
cance of every human action. ‘ Spirituality ’ is not a special 
occupation, remote from other human interests: the sacred 
and the profane imply a distinction but not an antithesis: 
there is such a thing as religious worldliness, which is not a 
comfortable but a difficult ideal: Catholicism is not a spas- 
modic treble, or for that matter a treble at all, but covers 
the whole human movement of living—all these are merely 
chapter headings, indications of an emphasis, not scientific. 
ally stated conclusions. 

But while Catholicism is as wide as life, organized Catho- 
licism denotes a special kind of life. From this life springs 
a special kind of activity called Catholic Action, in which 
all who attended the Laxton week-end take part in varying 
degrees. But the meeting was specifically concerned, not 
with Catholic Action, but with the activity of Catholics! 
and with the chances and need of collaboration here. It was 
not unaware of the danger of anti-clericalism, but any criti- 
cism of proper ecclesiastical authority was at once recog- 
nized as both futile and unnecessary, quite apart from the 
complete loyalty and obedience to be taken for granted in 
all who attended. 

* Cf. ‘ Catholics and the National Consciousness ’ in BLAck- 
FRIARS, June, 1934. 
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Later discussions centred round the Cinema, The Colos- 
seum, the establishment of centres to carry on and develop 
the work started at Laxton. The leader of the discussion on 
the Cinema was interested in it not as an instrument of ex- 
plicitly Catholic instruction or propaganda, but as a tre- 
mendous influence which still requires to be turned into a 
civilizing influence. The Colosseum has already won for it- 
self a considerable place in periodical publication: its 
character as a lay Catholic review without archaeological 
preoccupations or dreams of a glorious future made it in- 
evitably the centre of another general discussion. Some pos- 
sible relations between contributors to The Colosseum, 
BLACKFRIARS, The Catholic Herald, and the book publica- 
tions of Sheed and Ward were examined, and views were 
expressed without prejudice by members of the four par- 
ties concerned. 

It is too early yet to indicate the practical schemes that 
were started, but this incomplete and bald account gives 
some idea of the intention of the week-end, which through- 
out was dominated by a profound unanimity of feeling. The 
following list of the names of those who attended commits 
noone: interest is not necessarily sympathy, nor sympathy 
the promise of active support. Hugh Berry, Richard Birley, 
Tom Burns, T. Charles-Edwards, O. Crosthwaite-Eyre, 
Michael Derrick, Thomas Gilby, Eric Gill, René Hague, 
Denis Hickling, Edmund Howard, Bernard Kelly, J. R. 
Kirwan, Arthur Littledale, David Mathew, Gervase 
Mathew, John-Baptist Reeves, R. C. Richards, G. Rinvolu- 
cri, Henry St. John, Robert Speaight, Denis Tegetmeier, 
Christopher Thomas, Alwin Tindal-Atkinson, Gerald 
Vann, E. Vernor Miles, Bernard Wall, Evelyn Waugh, and 
R. O. J. Wynne. 

Tuomas Gixsy, O.P. 





REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


THE Unknown Gop. By Alfred Noyes, (Sheed & Ward; 7/6.) 


‘What you worship without knowing it,’ said St. Paul, 
speaking to the Athenians of their altar to the Unknown God, 
‘that I proclaim to you.’ Mr. Noyes says something similar 
to the great agnostics of the Victorian era. You may ask what 
we of to-day can possibly have to do with them. But Mr. Noyes 
deals with them, not because of their own intrinsic and per- 
manent importance, but because his book is a record—a finely 
conceived and beautifully written record—of how he escaped 
from the prison of the dead, meaningless universe to which 
Victorian agnosticism had apparently condemned mankind for 
ever. It is only bare justice to acknowledge at once that we are 
here in presence of a great book, and one that will be of per- 
manent value. 

* Nobody born in this century,’ he writes, ‘ is likely to have 
experienced the throes of that sharp severance of human nature 
from the noblest hopes that the race had ever cherished. . . . I 
remember the cold sense of reality, and the deepening shadow 
of a new loneliness that crept into the mind and heart of one 
boy of sixteen who began to read Huxley in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century.’ But he escaped from the prison in which 
he found himself, and he escaped by climbing on to the shoul- 
ders of the very men who had imprisoned themselves and him. 
For, when he came to study them attentively, he found that the 
greater agnostics of the nineteenth century—Spencer, Darwin, 
Huxley—all affirmed, at least implicitly and under one aspect or 
another—something of which an intelligent theist could only 
say (in St. Thomas’s phrase): ‘ But this is what we mean by 
God.’ Even Haeckel was found among the unconscious pro- 
phets, even he ‘ betrayed more than once his unconscious agree- 
ment with the fundamental beliefs of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas Aquinas.’ 

‘This is what we mean by God.’ But there seems to have 
been hardly any one on the religious side to say this intelligent- 
ly, and if the title of the book still has point to-day, theologians 
may well ask themselves why. Mr. Noyes says truly enough 
that a Plato or an Aristotle in the religious camp would have 
transfigured the conflict. Reading some of the extracts from 
Spencer given here, one wonders how long he and St. Thomas 
would have disagreed. Certainly the arch-agnostic, had he been 
told something of the philosophia perennis, would not have 
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wasted the time he did in attacking the carpenter theory of 
creation (as he called it), and other anthropomorphic theology 
he found in third-rate theologians, under the impression that it 
was the orthodox Christian doctrine. One of the many valuable 
services rendered by Mr. Noyes is to make us realize afresh the 
supreme importance of a real understanding of the true doctrine 
of God, and especially of those truths so much insisted on by 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas—I mean, for instance, the truth 
summed up in St. Augustine’s phrase: ‘ Si comprehendis, non 
est Deus,’ and the truth that God is at once immanent because 
so transcendent. Has all this vital doctrine about God ever been 
presented to English readers in such worthy English and at the 
same time so lucidly and cogently as it is presented here? 
This is, perhaps, the most valuable part of the book, but 
there are other things in it hardly less valuable. We can but 
refer to the argument for the existence of God drawn from the 
presence of Beauty and other values in the universe, and to 
the specific argument for Christianity. Mr. Noyes has written 
nothing that is not arresting, and the whole book will well repay 
study. The reader may doubt whether Mr. Noyes’ statement of 
one or two doctrines (e.g., the Fall and the Atonement) is alto- 
gether acceptable, but he is not likely to question the greatness 
of the book as a whole, the fine quality of its thought and ex- 


pression, and the surprisingly wide, yet accurate and discern- 
ing, reading of its author. L.w 


THe MysTeRy OF STIGMATA FROM CATHERINE EMMERICH TO 
TERESA NEUMANN. By Jeanne Danemaris. With an Epi- 
logue by Georges Goyau of the Académie Frangaise. Trans- 
lated from the French by Warre B. Wells. (Burns Oates & 
Washbourne; 5/-.) 

Wide reading, travel in search of the most reliable informa- 
tion and, in the case of Teresa Neumann, personal observation, 
have gone to the making of this book ; and the writer recounts 
with lively charm the adventures of her quest. Except for the 
mention of some other stigmatized, ancient and contemporary, 
the book deals with Catherine Emmerich and Teresa Neumann 
alone. 

One is impressed by the scrupulously searching investigation 
and supervision of cases of stigmata by the ecclesiastical autho- 
rities to discover its origin and prevent all possible fraud. 
Catherine Emmerich, indeed, was treated with needlessly cruel 
indelicacy. When inclined to be repelled by the publicity which 
the stigmatized have to endure, we must remember that to stop 
all visits and all scientific investigation would be to stop the 
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consequent conversions from sin, heresy or unbelief. Besides 
are not these sufferers commissioned to reproduce the Passion 
of Christ for the benefit of a too forgetful world, and to share 
His humiliations? 

The stigmata, the tears of blood, the complete abstention fo; 
years from food and drink and other bodily phenomena, are 
beyond all possible doubt. On the credibility of visions ang 
revelations the Church herself refrains from judging even in the 
case of canonized saints, but events have many times proved 
both Catherine and Teresa to have known facts which they 
could not have discovered naturally. Apart from her ecstatic 
states, Teresa is a simple, practical woman, full of common- 
sense, healthy in mind and body, and one would say decidedly 
unimaginative. 

The English rendering has the great and rare merit of not 
being obviously a translation, except perhaps occasionally in 
quotations from German—indeed it is sometimes even jarringly 
colloquial. 

M.B. 


CaTHOLIC EvIDENCE TRAINING OUTLINES. Compiled by Maisie 
Ward and F. J. Sheed, with a foreword by His Eminence 
Cardinal Bourne. Third edition. (Sheed & Ward; 3/6.) 


That this little volume should have been reprinted six times 
and that a third edition enlarged and developed should be needed 
after only nine years shows that the need of such a manual is 
felt and that it has been met. An Introduction on what is, 
perhaps unfortunately, styled ‘ the New Apologetic,’ is now pre- 
fixed. It is valuable if only as an indication of the progress 
made and of the change which has—largely owing to the un- 
selfish work of the C.E.G.—come over the habitués of the 
‘ pitches.” The term ‘ New Approach ’ might serve as a better 
indication of its purport. 

A person interested in the work of the Guild and contemplat- 
ing in half-doubting fashion the possibility of taking it up for 
himself might at first sight be repelled by this Introduction ; fur 
it presents a picture of the work of the * finished ’ and long-ex- 
perienced speaker, of one who has met and dealt with many anc 
varying crowds. It might have been better to give it as an 
Appendix. A further difficulty is that of the immature, i- 
choate Guild which has to train itself agd can rarely secure the 
assistance of a priest, still more rarely of a priest familiar with 
the platform. No case is harder to meet; but a judicious study 
of these pages should provide many a suggestion for those who 
are fired with the laudable desire to start a branch of the Guild 
but find themselves practically single-handed. 
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Most of the schemes are good and practical, and a useful bib- 
liography is given after each section. But here another problem 
esents itself: a bibliography and ‘no books’! If any one 
feels that the Guild is doing good work but regrets that he 
cannot take an active part in it he could not do better than 
help with the formation of a library. This is particularly im- 
portant in poorer districts. Will some benefactor come forward? 
H.P. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Tue Revott Acainst Mgecuanism. By L- P. Jacks. Hibbert 
Lectures, 1933- (Allen & Unwin, 1934; 2/6.) 


These two lectures are on the theme that mechanism is a 
ood servant but a bad master. To-day mechanism has the 
upper hand, but the world is becoming aware of this and, being 
conscious of it, tends to revolt. There are signs of this revolt 
in education, philosophy, science, and society in general. Un- 
fortunately we have become mechanically minded and look for 
salvation to schemes of control that are themselves mechanical. 
Mechanism is opposed to creative life, the highest form of which 
is religion. Religion therefore is the great hope, but mechanism 
is always tending to control religion too, whereas it should be 
no muie than its ‘ resisting medium-’ The old opposition 
between religion of authority and religion of the spirit leads 
Dr. Jacks to exaggerate the blessings of religious confusion, 
but his list of the effects of mechanism on religion on p. 70 
forms a very valuable scheme of self-examination even for Catho- 
lics. Dr. Jacks names Ruskin, Morris, and Samuel Butler, as 
heralds of the much-needed revolt. But Carlyle’s essay, Signs of 
the Times, appeared in 1829 and a closer parallel to the Hibbert 
Lectures of 1933 could hardly be found. A.E.H.S. 


Mongy AND SociAL Justice. By the Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne ; 2/6.) 


We have been listening almost unceasingly of late to the 
pronouncements of the professional economists both in attack 
and defence of the present system, and it is refreshing as well 
as valuable to hear the views of a layman on such matters. 
Father Drinkwater has no inherited prejudices to fight against ; 
his point of view is the point of view of a clearthinking and 
disinterested parish priest, and if we consider how few eco- 
nomists or financiers are either disinterested or clear-thinking, 
and how fewer still are parish priests (or even Christians) his 
advantage over them in discussing the social aspects of their 
science can scarcely fail to be recognized. 
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Money and Social Justice is a collection of essays upon the 
more just administration of a monetary system, and as a glance 
at the contents table will show it treats of the subject in a large 
variety of connections, Modern Usury, Money and Slum Clear. 
ance, The Gold Idol, Money and Education, Money and Mar. 
riage, are examples of the chapter headings, and though the 
shortness of the individual chapters may give the book a some. 
what scrappy appearance it is important that these chapters 
should be taken all together—just as the Papal Encyclicals upon 
which they are very largely based must be taken together if 
we are to get a proper understanding of the Church’s direct 
teaching upon social questions. 


‘A monetary system’ (says Father Drinkwater in effect) ‘is 
something artificial—man made. There are no natural or “ in. 
exorable ’’ laws attaching to it and it is entirely within the 
power of man to alter it if in any circumstances it shows itself 
defective.’ Father Drinkwater does not attempt to prove that 
the present system is intrinsically defective; he merely states 
it as a rather obvious fact. It is true that he could hardly hope 
to prove it in a book of this size, but it is perhaps a weakness 
that he assumes in his readers a little too close familiarity with 
the arguments which can be brought forward to support his 
attitude. 

It is not necessary however to have a complete understanding 
of (or even agreement with) the writings of Major Douglas for 
it to be quite clear that it is the monetary department of the 
economic system which is letting us down. Productive capacity 
is higher than ever before in the history of man; the desire to 
consume is certainly no lower; it is the ticket system whose 
function it is to bridge the gulf between producer and con- 
sumer which alone is wanting ; the struggle to-day is no longer 
between capital and labour, but rather between industry and 
finance. 

It may be argued that this phenomenon is the business of an 
economist rather than a moralist (for it is in the latter capacity 
that Father Drinkwater is writing) were it not that the existing 
state of affairs comes into conflict at certain points with some 
of the most fundamental of the Church’s social principles. The 
integrity of the family is being disregarded, and in a world 
flowing (at the present time only too clearly overflowing) with 
milk and honey, the very means of subsistence are denied. 
Wages are forced down for the benefit of debenture holders, 
and in order to provide interest to bankers on money which they 
have created by the stroke of the pen the rents of new tenements 
are fixed so high as to leave in some cases under four shillings 
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a week for sustenance. Such conditions call for nothing short 
of heroic virtue in those who have to endure them, and it is 
not unnatural that we often find the call unanswered; it is a 
call that we have no right to make. 

Yet all this could be changed so easily if more people under- 
stood a few simple facts about the nature of money and the 
monopoly of credit by which its quantity is governed. To those 
unacquainted with the New Economics, Money and Social Jus- 
tice may seem a mere tirade against the money-lenders : it is 
by no means this, and the constructive proposals which are 
implied, if not stated throughout the whole book may be studied 
and examined in any work representative of the more technical 
side of the question. 

What Father Drinkwater has said has been said before by 
such as have not been blinded or deceived by the jargon of 
‘ sound finance.’ I sincerely hope that it may be said again, for 


it cannot be said too often. Oxrorp anp Asguitu. 


LITURGY 


ByZANTINE ARCHITECTURE AND DecoraTION. By J. R. Hamilton. 
(Batsford; 18/-.) 

It is only of recent years that the importance of Byzantine 
life, thought and art in the history of civilization has come to 
be realized in the West. In England the neglect is largely due 
to the view propounded in Gibbon’s great history which made 
Byzantium synonymous with functionless ceremonialism and de- 
cadence. We now know that it was a culture of an advanced 
and extremely vital type which for centuries withstood the influx 
of barbarism. In particular, Byzantine art is of the very first 
importance in the development of Christian art, and from a litur- 
gical viewpoint the Byzantine Church typified by Sancta Sophia 
is the supreme architectural expression of the Christian reli- 
gion. A great debt is due to the researches of Strzygowski in 
this matter, however debateable some of his conclusions may be, 
and there are innumerable monographs by other writers. Mr. 
Hamilton’s book has taken advantage of these and of his own 
investigations, and he gives us the first synthesis of the whole 
sphere of Byzantine architecture in a manageable and attractive 
form. A preliminary chapter provides a survey of the rise and 
history of the style and of its characteristics issuing from a fu- 
sion of Hellenistic naturalism and the hieratic art of Syria, Then 
follows a useful chapter on the constructional principles of a 
Byzantine church. ‘ The characteristic and essential feature of 
a Byzantine church is a dome covering a space which is a 
square.’ The rest of the book is devoted to studying the spread 
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of Byzantine architecture in the various countries of the East, 
its arrival in the West through Italy into France where its in. 
fluence is still vital in the great Romanesque churches. There 
are many excellent photographs and plans : and in its complete. 
ness and thoroughness the book may literally be described as 
indispensable to any serious student of architecture. A.M 


How To Buitp a Cuurcu. By Benedict Williamson. (Ouseley; 
10/6.) 

This title suggests that the book is meant to supersede the 
architect. This is not so. It is a general guide to both priest 
and architect, for it outlines the most important requirements 
and principles which must be uppermost in the planning of every 
church. Following St. Charles Borromeo, who issued instruc- 
tions on church building for the diocese of Milan, the author 
deals briefly with style, material, plan, foundation-stone, facade, 
baptistery, altar, etc., for the most part clearly, assisting his 
exposition with a number of useful illustrations. 

Many points here insisted on are of value, such as the need 
for solidity, light, ventilation, roomy sacristies, and spacious 
altars. But the most refreshing aspect of the book lies in the 
author’s unhesitating adoption of the modern style of building. 
The revivals and copies so common in England are set aside as 
completely dead. The direct and simple style embodying the 
inspiration of the modern age has been adopted in many places 
on the Continent for ecclesiastical architecture. This book will 
have achieved much if it succeeds in shaking the pertinacity 
with which English-speaking countries cling to the moribund 
Gothic and Classical styles for all religious purposes, 

The author, however, discloses a strange anomaly when he 
discusses painting and sculpture. He inveighs without quali- 
fication against the so-called ‘ distortionist ’ art, and sets up as 
a model a weak type of modern art descended from Pre-Raphae- 
litism. Consistency demands that his characterization of the 
modern style—‘ simplicity, solidity and dignity,’ and ‘a de- 
pendence upon line and form rather than upon detail ’ (pp. 123-4) 
—should be applied equally to sculpture and painting. A visit 
to a modern church on the Continent complete in all detail with 
non-photographic, simple, symbolic statues and stained glass, 
compel the feeling that these are in keeping with the church 
and inspired by the same living style. 

The treatment of the subject matter is perhaps too brief and 
sketchy, resulting in overstatement and omission. In fact, the 
book shows signs of being written in a hurry. But anyone 
having some acquaintance with differences in style and plan in 
churches will find this a very practical book. C.P. 
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Mass ror Four Men’s Voices. By John Taverner, edited by 
H. B. Collins. 


Mass 1n C Minor (No. 2) for Organ and Four Mixed Voices. 
By C. H. Kitson. 


Mass ‘ Vent CREATOR Spiritus’ for Four Voices with organ 
accompaniment. By Richard Keys Biggs. 


Missa DominicaLis for Two Equal Voices with organ accom- 
paniment. By Don Mario Pettorelli, 


These four masses have been recently published by Messrs. 
Cary and Co, of London at 2/- each, with the exception of the 
mass by Don Mario Pettorelli, which is published at 1/6 per 
copy. They are by no means all of equal musical interest. Mr. 
Collins’ edition of Taverner’s ‘ Plainsong Mass ’ stands first in 
this respect, and his editorship is a guarantee of sound musical 
scholarship. It would form a useful addition to the repertoire 
of any choir; but since it is on the easy side, we strongly re- 
commend this mass to choirs that may have fought shy of poly- 
phony on account of the inherent difficulty of performing such 
music adequately. The mass is short and the Gloria and Credo 
can always be sung to the chant. No choir which is at all com- 
petent will now have any excuse for not having at least one 
polyphonic mass on their list. 

Mr. Kitson’s mass rather lacks inspiration, but its construc- 
tion is workmanlike and sound. It is unadventurous without 
being banal. The average Catholic choir will enjoy singing it. 
Mr. Bigg’s mass if it is generally commonplace (especially in 
the Kyrie), contains some ideas of genuine musical interest and 
should prove quite effective. Both these masses are better stuff 
than one frequently hears in Catholic churches. The accom- 
paniments consist usually of doubling the vocal parts, but a 
competent organist should be able to rectify this if his choir can 
stand up to it. 

Don Pettorelli’s mass is the least ambitious and is the least 
meritorious ; it is inclined to move about in thirds excessively. 
However, it will appeal to churches with very slender Jmusical 
resources where harmonized music is regarded as a sine qua non 
of the Sunday mass. 

R.W. 


L’ArtisaN Liturcigue. (Quarterly. Abbey of St. André, Lop- 
hem, Belgium ; 40 Belgian francs annually.) 

It is no longer considered essential to prayer that it should 

take place in a Gothic edifice, and one aspect of the Liturgical 

Movement is its revitalizing of ‘ ecclesiastical art,’ so that 
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churches and their contents are coming to take a harmonious 
place in the setting of modern life. This excellent illustrateg 
review is valuable as a guide to what is being done in this 
matter, especially in Belgium, France, Germany and Holland, 
In the number October-December, 1933, there are good articles 
on the architecture of Julian Barbier and V. Marrés, and M. A. 
Couturier, O.P., writes instructively on the paintings of Georges 
Desvalliéres. There is also an article on the new Paschal candle 
at St. Joseph’s, Antwerp, which, in its fruity luxury, is every. 
thing that such a candle should not be. In the number January. 
March, among other good articles we note one on the churches 
of Karl Wilbe in Germany, a discussion of regional architecture 
and an impressively illustrated account of the altar furniture of 
a church in Syria, where the influence of dogma can be felt in 
majestic simplicity. In the number April-June we note an ac- 
count of the churches of Ch, Henri Royer in the devastated 
areas, a study of how the Germans solve the problem of the 
position of the organ in a church, an article on the work of 
Dom Bellot and his school, and a brief notice of the windows 
of Raphael Ladeur. In general, the review is to be recom- 
mended to English Catholics: it may prove a much-needed in- 
spiration. 
A.M. 


HISTORY 


Cymru’rR Ogsau Canot gan Yr Athro Robert Richards. (Hughes 
a’i fab, Wrecsam; 15/-.) 


The author has produced a book of scholarship which should 
yet have a considerable popular appeal. He has provided his 
readers with a survey of social life in medieval Wales and he 
has done it in such a fashion that the book should appeal to 
several types of reader. The difficulty of the task and the extent 
of his success can be gauged by comparing Cymru’r Oesau Canol 
with some English books of the same type. 


The book starts with two excellent chapters which serve to ex- 
plain what is meant by that elusive term a ‘ period ’ in history 
and to define and explain the position of the medieval civiliza- 
tion in the development of Europe. In other words Professor 
Richards enables the general reader to see the period in its rela- 
tion to the whole sweep of European civilization, Such an intro- 
duction is, for the general reader, of capital importance and it 
will certainly do the more expert reader no harm. 

This is followed by a series of chapters dealing with the life 
of the countryside and the town, the parish and the monastery. 
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The chapter on the Forest is particularly useful for the signifi- 
cance of the Forest is frequently overlooked. 

In the Middle Ages the Welsh possessed an international re- 
putation as a warlike race, firmly convinced that ‘ nobilitas cum 
pace perit.’ Their light-armed spearmen and archers, conspicu- 
ous in scarlet and, later, in white and green, were prominent 
in all the Plantagenet wars and their speech and the ferocity of 
their fighting—no less than their love of plunder—were known 
from the Grampians to the Pyrenees and the Syrian desert. They 
appear in Professor Richard’s pages without any of the adven- 
titious aids of romanticism : badly paid, they took everything on 
which they could lay hands; as did their descendants at Badajoz 
and Ciudad Rodrigo. 

The arrangement of a short bibliography at the end of each 
chapter is excellent and the numerous illustrations are really 
good—that is, they illustrate the reading matter instead of 
merely providing pictures. The system of short notes on the 
pictures at the end of the book is first-rate. The author’s ar- 
rangement gives the book a unity which enables him to avoid 
the main danger of such a work—the appearance of being 
‘ scrappy.’ ; 

There are one or two minor flaws, however. Mr. Richard’s 
statement on p. 39, that Ireland was not affected by Roman in- 
fluence is somewhat dubious and the uninstructed reader might 
be pardoned for supposing that the Albigensians (p. 416) were 
merely sophisticated adherents of a cultural revival. The state- 
ment (p. 295) that Poitiers provided a successful repetition of 
the tactics of Crecy is, to say the least, unfortunate. The book 
would have gained immensely by the inclusion of one or two 
maps. It is to be hoped that, when a second edition appears, 
this will be remedied. Something on the lines of Mr. Horrabin’s 
maps—but drawing its inspiration from Professor Rees’s mag- 
nificent map of S. Wales and the Border. Difficult, perhaps, 
but, one hopes, not impossible. 

Cymru’r Oesau Canol will be a book of permanent import- 
ance—not only to Welsh but also to continental historians. 

T.C-E. 


Winston CHURCHILL AND JaMEs II. By Malcolm V. Hay. (Hard- 
ing & More; 2/6.) 

Mr. Churchill’s proneness to make reckless charges has re- 
cently got him into political hot water. In the field of history, 
an instance of the same propensity has brought him up against 
Major Hay, whose Chain of Error in Scottish History lately won 
him considerable recognition. In Mr. Churchill’s in many ways 
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admirable Life of his great ancestor Marlborough, so intent 
has he been upon defending the latter’s desertion of James [| 
at the Revolution, that he has led himself into great unfairness 
and injustice to the King. Major Hay outspokenly denounces 
him for this, and his rejoinder is a devastating one, He meets 
Mr. Churchill’s argument point by point, and demolishes them by 
deadly logic and unassailable facts. He convicts him alike of 
error and prejudice, smites him hip and thigh, and accuses him 
of offending against British ideas of fair play. The little beok 
is a powerful vindication of the character and many of the 
actions of James II, based on contemporary records and the 
evidence of friend and foe. After carefully reading and reflecting 
upon it, most readers will be inclined to consent to the author's 
contention that Mr. Churchill, at all events in the particular 
section of his work to which Major Hay takes exception, has 
not properly mastered his sources, is wanting in the science of 
criticism, and is a man whose historical judgment is not to be 
trusted. It will be interesting to see if Mr. Churchill is willing 
to make any amende for his unfairness to James II. For in his 
Life of Marlborough he declares himself ‘ awaiting with meek- 
ness the correction and contradiction which the knowledge of 
critics will supply.’ F.R.B. 


Tue Economic Morats oF THE Jesuits. By J. Brodrick, S.J. 
(London : Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford; 
5/-). 

GoLpen YEARS ON THE Paracuay. By George O'Neill, S.J. 
(Burns Oates & Washbourne; 5/-.) 


Of these two books, Fr. Brodrick’s needs a Summary, Fr. 
O’Neill’s an Introduction. Fr. Brodrick, answering with ad- 
mirable patience and scholarship some amazingly ill-founded 
charges made by Dr. H. M. Robertson in his treatise Aspects of 
the Rise of Economic Individualism, which attributes much of 
that individualism to Jesuit influence, would have laid us under 
a still greater debt if he could have summarized in a final 
chapter the points of his defence necessarily disconnected in 
dealing with a rambling attack. Fr. O'Neill, in recounting the 
glorious and tragic story of the Paraguayan reductions, leaves 
us without a map, with the result that most of the place-names 
and boundaries he mentions remain meaningless, and without an 
introduction outlining the history and organization of the 
Church in South America before the arrival of the Jesuits. We 
are plunged into an account and defence of the work of the 
Jesuit Fathers, quite well done, but written on the assumption 
that the reader already knows something about the Reductions 
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and a good deal about the Spanish Empire in South America. 
What Fr. Brodrick and Fr. O’Neill have indeed succeeded in 
doing is to demonstrate once again the tireless devotion to 
humanity and austere economic standards of the great Order 


to which they belong. P.D-F. 


SamveL THOMAS WiLsoN, O.P., S.T.M. A Light of the Church 

in Kentucky, By the Very Rev. V. O’Daniels, O.P., S.T.M. 

Published by Dominicana, 487 Michigan Avenue, N.E. 
ashington, D.C.) 


Fr, O’Daniels in this volume continues his biographies of 
the great Dominican pioneers in the United States. The re- 
markable man whose life is here given has long deserved a 
volume to himself, but hitherto his fame has been known only 
to readers of old and rare archaeological magazines, such as the 
extinct Merry England, in which Fr. Raymund Palmer pub- 
lished so many notes on English Dominican history. Fr. Wil- 
son joined Bishop Fenwick in the great venture which has re- 
sulted in the present flourishing Dominican Province in America, 
When he left England his English brethren were inclined to 
blame him for deserting what many considered a sinking ship, 
but Fr. Wilson’s success across the Atlantic had no little effect 
in spurring on those at home to re-doubled efforts for their own 
beloved Province, efforts so signally blessed. Fr, Wilson died 
at the comparatively early age of sixty-two, but his work and 
that of his friend Bishop Fenwick was already strongly rooted 
in 1824, the year of his death. Once more has Fr. O’Daniels 
placed his English brethren in his debt. W.G. 


L’Europg TRAGIQUE. Gonzague de Reynold. (Paris: Editions 
Spes; 20 francs.) 


Five hundred brilliant pages analysing the present state of 
Europe and the ideologies and historical factors which have 
brought it to its present pass. The section on Germany and the 
origins and characteristics of National-Socialism deserves especi- 
ally to be studied. Perhaps the only book which penetrates be- 
neath the surface to the root cause of the critical phase of his- 
tory through which we are passing, and which adequately en- 
forces the need for European unity and points the way to its 
attainment on an enduring basis. V.w. 








Printed in Great Britain by the Oxonian Fress, Oxford, and published 
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SCHOOLS 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S Coy. 
VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air 
spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinatioy, 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Cop. 

mercial. Apply: 
THE MOTHER Prioress, O.P. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games 
Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 


THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


HAWKESYARD. ST. BEDE’S. Catholic Preparatory School for 
Boys. Standing in the grounds of Hawkesyard Priory. Boys of 
6-14 prepared tor Catholic Public Schools. Excellent grounds and 
playing tields. Special attention paid to health. Sensible clothing. 
Extremely moderate fees. For Prospectus and further particular 


apply to: 
THe HEADMASTER, GULSON COTTAGE, HAWKESYARD. 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 


OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145 and 147 Wood. 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
SISTER SUPERIOR as above. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, LAXTON, STAMFORD. Boarding 
School for Boys conducted by the Dominican Fathers, Founded by 
Cardinal Howard at Bornhem, 1660; transferred to Hinckley, 
1825; to Hawkesyard, 1898; to Laxton, 1924. Healthily situated 
250 feet above sea level; 80 acres of Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. Boys prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Jou 
Board, and the London Matriculation Examinations. For Pro 
pectus, etc., apply to: Tae Hzapmaster, O.P. (Telephone: Dut 
 dington 2). 





ARE YOU 
MISINFORMED ? 


C’S CON. 
racing ai 


@ YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO BE 
But you can afford not to be 





THE 


CATHOLIC HERALD 


fod q reflects the mind of Catholics throughout the 
world on secular matters. 


q It surveys England and the world from the 
Catholic standpoint, and it is interested in 
everything that is information. 


q It is THE NEWSpaper for Catholics—and for 
all others who want to know the world in which 
they must live. 


To the Catholic Herald, 110 Fleet St., London E.C.4 


Enclosediplease find subscription for 52 weeks—13 /- 
+9 » 26 , — 6/6 
” ” 13 ” = 3/3 





——— SHEED & WARD =—— 


November will be for us one of the busiest and best publishing BLAC] 
months we have ever had. The following books will come out, | jp School 
Readers of Blackfriars can do without ‘blurbs’—and the books | Cardin 
are fully described in our Autumn List. 


1825; t 
250 fee 
Heatin; 


The Wilfrid Wards and the Board, 


Transition watts 
by MAISIE WARD. 15s. net. 








' BIRKL 

Sir Thomas More Pleasan 
by CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS. 7s. 6d. net. for Ox 
Elocuti 


Don John of Austria — 
by MARGARET YEO. 7s, 6d. net. DAME 
Prepare 
In Search of Mozart Separat 


by HENRI GHEON. 15s. net. 
HARR 


: VENT. 
Sanctity spaciou 


by VIOLET CLIFTON. 5s. net. Matrict 


The Pope from the Ghetto 


by GERTRUD VON LE FORT. 7s. 6d. net. OXFO) 
Boardir 


. ° Archbi: 
The Bourgeois Mind ditions 


by NICHOLAS BERDYAEV. 83s. 6d. net. experie 


Virgil, Father of the West 


by THEODOR HAECKER. 2s. 6d. net. OXFO) 
stock R 


Write for full list to Birmin 
i ducted 
— = 31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C-4 
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SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, LAXTON, STAMFORD. Boarding 
School for Boys conducted by the Dominican Fathers. Founded by 
Cardinal Howard at Bornhem, 1660; transferred to Hinckley, 
1825; to Hawkesyard, 1898; to Laxton, 1924. Healthily situated 
20 feet above sea level; 80 acres of Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. Boys prepared for the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board, and the London Matriculation Examinations. For Pros- 
pectus, etc., apply to: THe Heapmaster, O.P. (Telephone: Dud- 
dington 2). 
SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 
BIRKDALE, Southport, Lancs. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME. 
Pleasantly situated within five minutes of the sea. Pupils prepared 
for Oxford Locals, Association Board, Royal Drawing Society. 
Elocution. Riding. Swimming. For further particulars apply to: 
‘THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT: OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 
Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 


Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 
‘THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S CON- 
VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; 
spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinations. 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Com- 
mercial. Apply: 
THE MOTHER Priorgss, O.P. 


OXFORD. RYE ST. ANTONY, Woodstock Road. A Day and 
Boarding School for Girls, under the patronage of His Grace the 
Archbishop of Birmingham. Individual attention and home con- 
ditions of comfort and discipline. Modern methods by qualified, 
experienced lay staff. Pupils prepared for University Entrance. 
Principals: Miss RENDALL AND Miss KInG. 
UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 
OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145, and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 


ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
SisTeR SUPERIOR as above. 











ee ——— we 
WHEN IN LONDON 


STAY AT 


COBURG COURT HOTEL 
COBURG PLACE : LONDON, W2 


Overlooking Kensington Gardens ; five minutes from 
Paddington ; specially convenient for motorists from 
West and South-west ; near Convent Chapel and Car- 
melite Church ; running water in all rooms, 
BEDROOM, BATH AND BREAKFAST FROM 7/6 TO 10/6 


’Phone : Bay 3654. Telegrams : ‘ Kitchening,’ London. 




















Still available: 
BLACKFRIARS 


CATHOLIC ACTION NUMBER 


(September 1934) 


‘The English Dominicans’ monthly review, Black- 
friars, presents in its September number a series of very 
remarkable essays on Catholic Action , . . An extraor- 
dinarily lucid explanation of the meaning of Catholic 
Action and of the ideas associated with it..—Der Gral 
(Miinster). 

‘The whole September number is a most useful and 
timely exposition.’—The Clergy Review. 


Obtainable for 1/1} post free from 
THE ROLLS HOUSE PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD, 
2 Breams Buildings, E.C.4. 











